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HENRY BARCLAY SWETE. 


UPON the cross which marks the grave of Munro at Rome are 
inscribed the words—words of Plato, if | remember right, adapted 
by Thompson— 


*Avipos dv odd’ alveiv rots duabéoor Outs. 


Only a direct request, which seemed to have the force of 
authority, justifies me in putting together for the Fournal of 
Theological Studies a few sentences in memory of the man who, 
more than any other man of our time, embodied in himself all 
that the JOURNAL stands for. 

Under German influence the word Theologian has come to 
mean for us a person who interests himself in studies that bear 
upon religion in some direction, without necessary reference to 
the religious convictions or the contents of the belief of the 
student. Not in that sense was Dr Swete a theologian. He 
was a theologian in the older sense of one who has heard the 
charge : 

‘Hold thou the truth; define it well.’ 
To be true to the Catholic faith, as he understood it, and to 
elucidate its meaning for others, was the object of all his labours. 
His earliest published work, now out of print, and known to me 
only in its Italian translation, Paragone dottrinale tra la Chiesa 
Anglicana e la Chiesa Romana, contains little of his own besides 
its accuracy and the lucidity of its arrangement, but it aims at 
guiding to right conclusions through a dispassionate comparison 
of authoritative documents. His'‘last public, or semi-public, act 
was to take part in the session of an important Committee 
dealing with the Quicumgue vult, and great was his joy at 


carrying his point, against some opposition, to recommend that 
VOL. XVIII. S 
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that document, in a revised and re-revised version, should be 
printed in the Prayer-book in its integrity, and that specified 
sections of it should be used on particular occasions. Perhaps 
into none of his books has his soul passed with more concentrated 
force than into his admirable little work on 7he Apostles’ Creed 
(1894), written ‘to enable educated members of the English 
Church who do not possess the leisure or the opportunities 
necessary for a fuller study of the subject to form some judge- 
ment upon a recent controversy which intimately concerns all 
who have been baptized into the faith of the Apostles’ Creed’. 
The same interest led him to make his own the subject of the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. As early as 1873 he published 
his first book on this question, to be followed by another three 
years later, and, between the two, he edited the treatise of 
Theodore Lascaris II upon it. The well-worn topic might 
seem to be so abstruse and remote from life as to become purely 
academic; but nothing that Dr Swete wrote was devoid of 
charm, and here he was animated by the consciousness that he 
was contributing towards the mutual reconciliation of the ancient 
Churches of Christendom, as well as touching the very heart of 
Christian doctrine. To him it was no arid speculation; it was 
vital to an intelligent faith. It was not for nothing that he 
prefixed to the History of the Doctrine... to the death of 
Charlemagne the famous words: 


Per te sciamus da PATREM 
noscamus atque FILIuM: 
te UTRIUSQUE SPIRITUM 
credamus omni tempore. 


Upon the foundation thus carefully laid he added at intervals 
throughout his life volume after volume of a more popular kind, 
expounding the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, though in the 
preface to the latest of them (1912) he records that ‘with the 
view of preparing for’ it he had ‘read again all the more 
important Greek and Latin patristic authorities of the first five 
centuries, and a few which belong to the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth’, and had ‘sought to form his impressions afresh’. He 
was never content to serve up again what had become to him 
stale and lifeless. 
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It might have seemed as if this devotion to Dogmatic Theology, 
with all the reading which it involved, would have been enough 
to occupy all the spare energies of a man who was constantly 
lecturing to large classes of students and administering the 
business of a great Divinity Faculty. But Dr Swete was at 
the same time laying himself out to do for the Old Testament 
in Greek something like what his predecessor and Dr Hort had 
done for the New. Of course nothing like the labours of West- 
cott and Hort were required for editing a text on the principle 
adopted by Dr Swete in his LXX, but no one who has used 
it can fail to admire the skill and judgement with which he 
accomplished the task of preparing what was avowedly but 
a precursor of the greater edition upon which Dr Brooke and 
Mr M°Lean have long been engaged, The Introduction, which 
followed the three volumes of the text, shews the hand of 
a master, who knows all that has yet been brought to light on 
matters relating to the LX X, and who handles every detail with 
assured ease and certainty. It is a pleasure, even to one who 
is not specially interested in textual criticism, to read the 
finished and scholarly accounts of the MSS; while the chapters 
of part iii, on the use of the LXX by Christian and non-Christian 
writers, and on the aid which it gives to Biblical students, 
become quite fascinating in their interest. Few disappointments 
were more keenly felt by Dr Swete than the failure, after years 
of thought and negotiation, to bring into existence a new 
Lexicon of LXX Greek, which Dr Nestle was to edit. 

Probably the books which lay the greatest number of readers 
under obligation to Dr Swete are the two commentaries, on 
St Mark (1898), and on the Apocalypse (1906). These two 
books alone would have sufficed to place their author in the 
foremost rank of English divines. A wealth of erudition, 
ancient and modern, illustrates the text without overwhelming 
or distracting the reader. The scholarship is not merely 
accurate, but delicate and sensitive to every xuance. Nowhere 
is there a trace of the pedantry which indulges itself in pouring 
out information that no one wants. The notes, while ample, 
are restrained, and are always expressed in language which is 
lucid, well-chosen, and beautiful with a real artistic beauty. All 
the commentator’s trained power of observation is employed to 
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bring out character, motive, thoughts, and ideas, with a subtilty 
and a sanity which make every sentence that he writes a delight 
to read. Above all things, every sentence might be called a 
lesson in reverence for the subject and for the words ‘ written 
for our learning’. 

The bibliography which will be published later will shew that 
dogmatic theology, patristic research (of which his Theodore 
of Mopsuestia is the principal monument),’ the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, the exegesis of the New, did not exhaust 
Dr Swete’s stores of learning. He had a good working knowledge 
of Hebrew and of Syriac. Hehad a deep interest in the somewhat 
neglected field of liturgical studies. He found time to vindicate 
the Orders of the Church of England against assailants, and the 
rapier with which he did it was keen and polished. Perhaps the 
only departments of theological study into which he made no 
excursions were those of the philosophy of religion and of com- 
parison between religions. 

Dr Swete’s achievements are not to be measured only by what 
he wrote, nor by what, in addition, he taught orally in lectures 
and sermons—lectures and sermons which were always marked 
by the same felicity of expression and fineness of finish as his 
books. He was almost as remarkable in setting others to work 
as in what he did himself. This JOURNAL itself is his offspring, 
and he wrote the words which introduced the first number of 
it. The conception of it was his, and the plan on which it was to 
be conducted was his. He felt the need of an organ for publish- 
ing shorter pieces than those of Texts and Studies, but of real 
scientific value, and proceeding from the hands of students of 
every school. It was he who secured the co-operation of Dr Ince, 
and Dr Sandy, and other Oxford and Durham theologians. 
Almost at the same time he founded the Central Society of 
Sacred Study, which has had so large a developement through- 
out the English-speaking world. He brought to birth, what he 
called a ‘conception of the great ’seventies’, the Patristic Texts 
Series. He induced Dr Srawley to set on foot his excellent 
series of Liturgical Handbooks. Dr M®Neile tells us that it 


1 His capital little book on Patristic Study is the only one, so far as I know, 
which for some reason he failed to correct with his usual care. It contains a good 
many misprints. 
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was Dr Swete who induced him to undertake his edition of 
St Matthew. Scholars without number have gone to him for 
advice and found encouragement from him. Two volumes of 
Cambridge Essays have had him as their editor. <A third 
volume, only partly from Cambridge, is expected to be published 
in a few months’ time. With endless pains he organized the 
work which it is hoped will at last produce the Lexicon of 
Ecclesiastical Greek. 

The admixture of the Irish blood with the English has often 
been productive of genius—in theology no less than in other 
pursuits. Dr Swete was an instance. With Celtic brilliancy 
and imagination he united the methodical ways and the 
disciplined perseverance of the Englishman. Bodily frailness— 
for several years he was unable to walk, or even to stand at the 
altar to celebrate, and delivered his lectures and sermons sitting— 
prevented him from seeking exercise, and favoured his intellectual 
industry. He was a wonderfully rapid worker, and could throw 
off in a few hours what would have cost other men—if they were 
capable of such work at all—days or weeks of labour. But this 
facility did not make him less painstaking. He would write 
a lecture or paper over and over again two or three times before 
he was satisfied with its shape. He had a great distrust of 
anything that looked too clever. It was difficult to get him to 
do justice to French writers: he thought them too ingenious 
and too epigrammatic. He preferred the plodding, verbose, 
uncouth German as a helper in his work—though his anger 
with the German divines since the war broke out was almost 
amusing in its naiveté. In himself he joined the German 
thoroughness with the French feeling for form. 

He had of course his limitations, like other men. He had 
little sympathy with people who did not care for knowledge. 
No one could be more tenderly helpful to a learner, however 
ignorant and backward ; but he did not understand the healthy 
young man who only wants to pass his examinations as easily 
as he can. It was a cruelty to make him a college officer, as he 
was once. He would say, after a delightful half-hour with a child, 
‘What a pity it is that a dear little boy like that should have to 
grow up into an uninteresting undergraduate!’ Nevertheless 
this was but a humorous turn of phrase. He took the utmost 
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pains to make his lectures intelligible to men of little capacity, 
and delighted to describe himself as ‘the Pollman’s Professor’. 

The most marked feature in his character was his profound 
humility. It was a pain to him to be in any way put forward—- 
to put himself forward was unthinkable. He shrank from notice. 
He paid the utmost deference to authority. Men whose know- 
ledge was incomparably less than his own found themselves 
treated as if they were more than his equals. But this does not 
mean that his opinions and judgements were easily changed and 
weakly held. Dr Swete knew his own mind, and could defend 
it with tenacious gentleness. 

Of things still deeper this is hardly the place to speak. But 
no one could be with Dr Swete without becoming sensible that 
he lived and breathed in another world than this. The things 
of the Spirit were realities to him. The quietness and restraint 
which marked his manner were imposed upon him by the sense 
of the Presence in which he moved. It is a happiness to know 
how greatly he impressed the people of Hitchin, among whom 
his last days were passed. Not only the men of the Bible class 
which from time to time he conducted, not only the few invalids 
whom he used to visit, but many others besides, learned to 
reverence and love him. ‘They felt his death as a loss to the 
whole community. They knew that they had had among them 
not only a great and famous scholar, but a holy man of God. 


A. J. MASON. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


SELAH—SOME FACTS AND A SUGGESTION. 


ALL theories as to the meaning or the significance of the word 
SELAH, which is so common in the Psalter, are beset with difficulty 
owing to the extraordinary distribution of the word itself. It is found 
in the Masoretic text of the O.T. in seventy-one places in the Psalter 
and in three places in the Prayer (or Psalm) of Habakkuk (ch. iii). 
Within the Psalter the occurrence of the word is curiously irregular. 
It is found in thirty-nine Psalms only out of a hundred and fifty. It is 
commonly supposed to be a musical direction, but it is conspicuously 
absent from many Psalms, which seem specially intended to be sung in 
worship, e.g. xcii (see Heading), xciii, xcv—c, cxx—cxxxiv (the Songs of 
degrees). Similarly Ps. xxx (a ‘Song at the Dedication of the House’) 
contains no SELAH. On the other hand, an apparently non-liturgical 
Psalm (iii) of eight verses only contains SELAH thrice. 

It is true that an appeal to the LXX yields a slightly different 
distribution. Avdpadpa, the regular rendering of SELAH, occurs in the 
following places, in which there is no corresponding Hebrew word: 
ii 2; [ii 6, if we be satisfied with the evidence of the O.L.]; xxxiii 11 
(xxxiv 11, Heb.); xlix 15 (1 15 Heb.) ; Ixvii 4 (Ixviii 4, Heb.), medio 
versu; \xvii 14 (Ixviii 14, Heb.), ad finem; xciii 15 (xciv 15, Heb.). 
To these we may possibly add lvi 3 (Ivii 3, Heb.), unless it be simply 
a misplacement, for SELAH does occur in the MT of lvii 4 (medio 
versu); but not xxxviii 8 (Tischendorf ; xxxix 8, Heb.), for the textual 
evidence is against it. On the other hand, in four cases in which the 
MT has SELAH duWadpa is absent from the LXX, i.e. at the end of 
Pss. iii, xxiv (xxiii), and xlvi (xlv), and again in Ps. Ixxxviii 11 (Ixxxvii 
11, Sept.). These variations however do not affect the general truth 
of the statement that the unequal distribution of SELAH is a perplexing 
phenomenon. The result of a study of the LXX is simply to add 
seven more instances to the seventy-one of the MT. These must 
certainly be taken into consideration in any investigation of the use or 
meaning of SELAH, for it is more probable that so obscure a term was 
sometimes dropped from the MT, than that it was added to the Greek. 
On similar grounds the occasional absence of dui~aApa from the LXX 
must not as a rule be allowed to cast serious doubt on the genuineness 
of SELAH in the corresponding passages of the MT. 

In the MT SeEtau fits into the general scheme of pointing and 
accentuation, receiving Si//uk at the end, or Zthnahk (or Oleh-we- Yored) 
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in the middle of a verse (Pss. lv 20; lvii 4; Hab. iii 3,9). From these 
facts we may probably conclude that the Punctators supposed that 
SELAH contributes to the general sense of the verse in which it occurs. 
The meaning assigned to the word was most probably ‘for ever’, for 
this is the rendering given by the authorities which are most closely 
in touch with Jewish tradition. Thus: 

(1) Aquila, wherever he is cited in Greek, has de‘: St Jerome, where 
he quotes Aquila, gives semper. 

(2) The Aramaic Targum (ed. Lagarde) regularly gives ‘for ever’ 
(11093?). 

(3) St Jerome in the Psadterium iuxta Hebraeos has always semper, 
or the like. 

(4) The Peshitta follows the Targum in a few places, e. g. iii 9 ; iv 3; 
xxiv 10, but in most instances leaves SELAH unnoticed. (The true 
text never gives Sdyadpa in Syriac transcription, as Lee’s text has it.) 

Oddly as the words ‘for ever’ sound at the end of some verses, we 
must not overlook the fact that to Jewish ears they might be used 
as an Amen, as indeed St Jerome points out (Commentarioli, ed. 
Morin, page 11). The pointing Se/ah is perhaps intended to suggest 
the word néah, ‘for ever’; it is plainly pointing of an artificial 
kind. 

But Jewish tradition has had little acceptance with modern scholars. 
The theory which holds the field to-day is that SeLau is a musical term, 
the precise meaning of which is uncertain. This is in fact as far as the 
Septuagint takes us. The Greek didpadpa does look like a term of 
music, and SELAH does occur in many places in which a musical 
change would seem appropriate to illustrate the change in thought, 
e.g. in xlvi 4, 8. Still these considerations fall far short of a proof 
that SELAH is neither more nor less than a musical direction. The 
evidence resolves itself into a LXX rendering, which is itself of uncertain 
meaning, and a statement of St Jerome (Commentarioli, page 11), which 
halts between two opinions. 

The modern theory of SELAH is at best a probable hypothesis. For 
some passages in the Psalms however it is not so much. We can judge 
of the appropriateness of a change in the music only from some change 
‘of thought we detect in the passage. Thus in Ps, iii 3 [2] the poet 
turns from the thought of his enemies to the thought of his God (z. 4[3]), 
and Sean (if it betokens a musical change) comes appropriately 
between vv. 3 and 4 (Heb. numeration). But there is no such transi- 
tion from v. 5 [4] to v. 6 [5] of the same Psalm. 


‘I cried unto JEHOVAH with my voice, 
‘And he answered me from his holy mount. 
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SELAH. 


‘I laid me down and slept, 
‘I awaked, for JEHOVAH sustained me.’ 


These two verses are parallel, and the thought is continuous. 

Again in the two cases which occur in Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxvii] the 
explanation of SELAH as a musical term seems to fail, while (as 
I propose to shew) the alternative explanation set forth in this note 
may be said to apply with exactness. 

The first case is that of vv. 8,9. Here the LXX agrees with MT. 

‘Upon me thy wrath lieth hard, 
‘And with all thy billows thou hast afflicted me. 


SELAH. 


‘Thou hast put mine acquaintance far from me, 
‘Thou hast made me an abomination unto them.’ 


The sense is continuous, there is no break to suggest that a change in 
the music would be a suitable accompaniment. The passage leaves 
room for a different explanation of SELAH. 

The second case is that of vv. 11, 12. Here LXX has no ddWadpa 
to correspond with the SELAH of MT, but I suggest that the loss of so 
obscure a word from the Greek text throws very little doubt (if any) on 
the correctness of the Hebrew reading. 


‘Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 
‘Shall the shades arise and give thee thanks? 


SELAH. 


‘Shall thy lovingkindness be told in the grave? 
‘Or thy faithfulness in Abaddon?’ 


Here again (as in vv. 8, 9) there is no break in the sense to suggest 
that a change in the music would be a suitable accompaniment. There 
is in fact room in both cases for an alternative suggestion as to the 
significance of SELAH. 

This suggestion springs from a series of observations which shew 
that SELAH is constantly (I had almost written ‘always’) attached to 
a verse which by reason of some peculiarity of text has lent itself to 
characteristic Masoretic or Midrashic comment. Where SELAH occurs, 
there usually Masorah or Midrash has been at work. Without denying 
that the word may have sometimes, perhaps often, a musical significance, 
I suggest that it is at other times meant for a totally different purpose. 

The modern printed Hebrew Bible contains in the margin a large 
number of textual notes and a few comments. Some of these refer to 
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points and accents, and are therefore to be assigned to a period subse- 
quent to the introduction of points and accents into the Old Testament. 
But other notes apply to the consonantal text, and may be of hoary 
antiquity. Among these are to be reckoned many of the Keri (Kethib) 
and probably also the notes 4ddesh, ‘holy’, and 0/, ‘ profane’, which 
are occasionally attached to divine names or titles, such as ‘god’ or 
‘lord’, to shew whether the reference is to false gods (or human beings) 
or to the true God. Probably the note SELAH is the oldest of them all, 
for it has secured a place in the text itself. 

The suggestion I make is that this note (apparently the earliest of 
all) is of quite general significance, a Vola dene, simply calling attention 
to the context in which it is embedded. One purpose it may well have 
served is that of calling attention to a change of thought in the Psalm, 
i.e. of acting as the mark of a fresh paragraph. As such it suggested 
to the musician some fresh start or some change in the music. But 
so ancient a term as SELAH may well have served more purposes 
than one. The reserve of the early Jewish exegete was profound ; his 
wont was not to tell the secret of a difficult passage, but only to set 
a wise disciple on the track of the explanation. 

‘The wise men of old have directed that no one shall lecture on 
these subjects save to a single auditor, and to him only if he be himself 
a wise man and an understanding scholar. So afterwards the headings 
of the chapters may be delivered to him and he may be taught a little 
of the matter; and since he is himself a man of understanding he will 
get to know all that may be known of the conclusion of the matter 
and its depth.’ (Maimonides, Yad, maynn no" ch. ii, §17 on Ezek. i). 

Thus (it is suggested) SELAH may be taken as the earliest and simplest 
form of note which was attached to the Hebrew text. It became 
obsolete and was in many cases dropped when the addition of the vowel 
points and other helps conveyed the comment to which SELAH was 
meant to refer. 

This suggestion must be tested inductively, though not all of the 
seventy-eight instances can be discussed. The case will probably be 
best presented if a number of instances are classified and examined. 

The verses of the Psalter then which contain SELAH fall into five 
classes. They are :— 

(1) Those in which some peculiarity of spelling or pointing is found, 
e.g. vii 6 (FD) ; ix 21 (HD). 

(2) Those in which some peculiarity of grammatical form occurs, 
e. g. iii 3 (AN) ; xx 4 (AIT). 

(3) Those in which there is a doubt among Jewish exegetes whether 


1 Quoted from H. H. Bernard’s Selections, pp. 5, 7. 
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a pronoun (or other part of speech) is ‘holy’ or ‘ profane’, i. e. whether 
it refers to the Divine Being or not, e.g. xxiv 6 ; xlvi 4 (M833) ; xlvii 5 ; 
lii 7 (bry). 

(4) Those which contain names or titles of God which have been the 
subject of Midrash, e.g. lix 6 (Aben Ezra in /oco). 

(5) Other instances not to be included in the preceding classes 
which plainly give occasion for Midrashic treatment, e. g. ii 2 (8idaApa 
in LXX); Ixviii 8. Several instances might be classed under more 
than one heading. 

1. Under the first heading comes vii 6 with the strangely pointed 
word 472'. It is beside the mark to correct the form (with Kittel) to 
the usual pointing of the Kal. The unusual form is attested by the 
Masorah, Abu’-l-Walid (Book of Roots, ed. Neubauer), Aben Ezra and 
Kimhi. The Punctators plainly indicate that there is a variation in the 
tradition : some authorities read the Kal, others the Piel. The hesita- 
tion as to the pointing sprang (as we see from Kimhi’s comment) from 
a doubt as to the interpretation. He writes: ‘This verb is compounded 
of the verb in the Kal and the verb in the dageshed voice (i.e. Piel). 
. . » The meaning of the compound is that the enemy pursues me in 
his own person (Kal) and causes others to pursue me (Piel). Kimhi 
then applies the words to Saul’s pursuit of David in which Israel was 
bidden to join. 

The next verse to be mentioned in which these three elements— 
a strange pointing, a strange (perhaps, perverse) interpretation, and the 
word SELAH—are found, occurs at no distance from the first. In 
ix 21 the Hebrew (consonantal text), the LXX, and the Peshitta read, 
‘ Appoint them (i.e. the nations) a /awgiver (an instructor, M7) that 
the nations may learn to know that they are men.’ But early Jewish 
study stumbled at the thought of a ‘lawgiver’ to give forah to the 
nations! Some severer lesson was expected for the heathen than 
merely that they should become Moses’ disciples and learn that they 
are but men! On the Masoretic-Midrashic side it was suggested that 
xD was intended ; the Psalmist must surely have prayed that ‘terror’ 
should be the lot of the nations. So Aquila writes. @éBypa, and 
Jerome supersedes the “egislatorem of the Gallican Psalter by the 
terrorem of x Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos. Is it only a coincidence 
that SELAH closed this verse as it closed vii 6? Before answering the 
question it is well to remember that there is one (one only) intermediate 
verse which ends with SeLan. Here (ix 17) the pointing (and inter- 
pretation) was a subject of discussion by early Jewish scholars. ‘He 
snareth (WPi3) the wicked in the work of his own hands’—so stands 
R. V. marg. in agreement with the Punctators. A.V. and R.V. text read 
‘The wicked is snared’ (as though WPi2) in agreement with the Jewish 
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Commentators. Is it of no significance that three successive instances 
of pointing which have given rise to Jewish discussion are followed 
each by the note SELAH? 

Under this heading falls also Ps. Ixxxviii 8. It has already been 
urged that the explanation of SELAH as a musical direction is not 
suitable in this passage. But there is abundant justification in the sense 
of the verse itself for taking SELAH as a Vota dene, warning the reader 
that the pointing of an important word needs consideration. The 
literal translation of 8» is certainly not 


‘And with all thy billows thou hast afflicted me’, 
but 


‘And thou hast afflicted all thy billows.’ 


But this is nonsense, it is objected. So it is, but nonsense with 
a purpose in it, as the SeLan (here equivalent to sic) shews. Change 
the vowel points only and a sense quite serious—too serious indeed for 
publication—appears, namely, 


‘And thou hast afflicted all that wait on thee’. 


The Psalm is as gloomy and bitter as the early speeches of Job, and 
its bitterness finds a climax in v. 8. The Psalmist, like the author of 
Ps, lxix (v. 7 [6]), identifies his cause with the cause of all the righteous, 
and declares that in his affliction they also have been afflicted. But 
the words seem to reproach God with utter injustice, and so the earliest 
commentators warned the reader of dangerous ground with a SELAH, 
while the Punctators embodied and veiled the tradition in an impossible 
pointing of the dangerous word. ‘Thy billows’ is a very early mask 
for ‘those that wait on thee’, for it is found in LXX, but the Greek 
translators have carried the process a stage further by providing a 
suitable verb (émryyayes). 

2. SELAH again is attached to verses which contain a word of 
peculiar grammatical form. ‘The first occurrence of SELAH in the MT 
of the Psalter is in iii 3 [2], where mnyw ‘salvation’, is found with 
the uncommon ending -@/hah, which stands for -@/ plus dh. ‘There 
is no salvation for him in God. Sean.’ A modern expositor would 
no doubt pass over the form with a brief grammatical remark, but not 
so the Hebrew commentator of early times whose thought easily turned 
to Midrash. R. D. Kimhi comments thus: ‘ Zhere is no salvation for 
him (David) in this world, for he shall not be delivered from the hand 
of Absalom, and there is no salvation for his soul for the world to 
come. . . . Every doubling of a termination is intended to double the 
meaning of the word.’ Now this comment is certainly ancient in form, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that it is also ancient in matter. 
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I suggest that SELAH is a N.B. calling attention to the tradition that 
the uncommon form of mnyw" was not meaningless. Masorah and 
Midrash meet here. 

Ps. iii 5 [4] is a similar case. A literal translation of the verse (MT) 
is: ‘{ With] my voice I will cry unto JeHovan and he hath answered 
me from his holy mountain. SELAH.’ ‘Past instead of Future’, 
comments Kimhi,. . . ‘ Zither it is to be understood literally that his 
confidence rested on this experience (i.e. that JEHOvAH had answered 
him in the Past) or (and this is correct) the Holy Spirit had come upon 
his tongue . . . for the thing is as if it were already accomplished, when 
it hath been spoken by the Holy Spirit.’ Again, SELAH calls attention 
to the meeting of ‘ Masorah’ (in the wider sense) and Midrash. 

One more passage—a striking one—may be mentioned: Ps. xx 4[3], 
‘JEHOVAH remember all thy meal offerings and accept as fat (LXX 
mavdrw, 13287) thy burnt sacrifice.’ Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimhi all 
comment on the strange form of the termination of the word, and 
explain the verb as expressing in one way or another the notion of 
acceptance. But the Midrash Tehillim (p. 176) contains a comment 
which is perhaps much older than that of the three great Commentators. 
It runs: ‘ Accept thy burnt sacrifice. SeLaH. This is Isaac who was 
bound upon the altar as a burnt sacrifice.’ The comment is surprising, 
for why should Isaac be introduced here? The form of 728° answers 
the question. Neither the vowels nor the consonants can be satis- 
factorily explained on the hypothesis that this is a single homogeneous 
word. The Midrash suggests a various reading ; while the Bible-text 
looks like a group of consonants and vowels intended to preserve 
a record of two readings. We may read either jw ‘may he accept’, 
or ne” ‘may he change’ (or ‘he will change’). Isaac is the one burnt 
sacrifice in the O.T. which was ‘changed’, since God sent a ram to 
take his place. The victim was changed and the sacrifice was accepted. 
Here again where Masorah and Midrash meet, we find SELAH standing 
at the end of the verse. 

3. The third class of SeELAH-passages may be compared in part with 
the list of the passages which are reckoned as Zikkun Sopherim. 
A question arises whether a word (or a suffix) has a ‘holy’ reference, 
i.e. a reference to the Supreme, or a ‘ profane’ one. Thus Ezek. viii 17 
‘Lo! they put the branch (the darsom of the Parsees, perhaps) to their 
face’, is said to be Zikkun Sopherim for the daring expression ‘to my 
face’, i.e. ‘in defiance of me’, God himself being the speaker. A 
similar question arises in Ps, xxiv 6, ‘They that seek thy face, O Jacob. 
Setau.’ Is the reference of the possessive pronoun ‘profane’, as the 
A.V. takes it? The LXX takes it as ‘holy’, for it translates para- 


1 J.T. S. i 387-414. 
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phrastically : {yrovvrwv 7d mpdowmrov rod Oeod “laxoB. didadrpa. The 
Peshitta half way between MT and LXX gives ‘That seek thy face, 
O God of Jacob’. Here is a trace of the well-known Midrashic 
discussion as to ‘holy’ and ‘ profane’, and SELAH is added to warn the 
reader against too hastily accepting the ‘ profane’ reference. 

Again, what is the reference of the possessive suffix in xlvi 4 [3], 
‘The mountains shake with the swelling thereof’? The E.V. rendering 
suggests the swelling of the sea, but a very different rendering is possible, 
‘The mountains shake at His majesty’, So Rashi explains, ‘ His 
majesty. ‘That is of the Holy One (Blessed be He) who is mentioned 
at the beginning of the Psalm’. A concluding SELAH warns against 
the ‘ profane’ interpretation adopted by the E. V. 

Ps. xlvii 5 contains again an instance of the doubt between ‘holy’ 
and ‘profane’. Taking the reference as ‘ profane’ we translate (follow- 
ing E. V.) :— 

He chooseth for us our inheritance, 
land 


of Jacob which he loved. 
sanctuary 


Even the excellent { 


On the other hand, following the reading pre-supposed by the LXX 
in the first clause (riv xAnpovopyiay airod), we render :— 


He chooseth for us [the land of] His inheritance, 
Because He loveth the glory of Jacob. 


The doubt whether Canaan should be spoken of as ‘our inheritance’ 
or ‘His inheritance’, a doubt giving full play to Midrash, is noted at 
the end of the verse with SELAH. 

Yet another instance of the same doubt may be seen in lii 7 [5], 
‘[God] shall take thee up, and pluck thee out of tent’ (sic! Sn, LXX 
dd oxnvoparos). The E.V. takes the ‘ profane’ view of the phrase and 
renders ‘out of thy tent’, but the Peshitta and Aben Ezra give ‘ His 
tent’, and SELAH (as in other instances) gives warning that the word 
may (or must) be taken as ‘holy’. 

4. The fourth class consists of those SELAH-passages which contain 
Names or Titles of God. A good instance is found in Ixviii 33: 
‘Kingdoms of the earth, sing ye to God; sing praises unto the Lord 
(778). SeLan.’ The SELAH is perhaps a reminder that this ‘ Adonai’ 
is an ‘accommodation’ for the Tetragrammaton, which eight of Kenni- 
cott’s MSS have. The address is to the Gentiles, and therefore the 
Sacred Name, thought to be unsuitable here, is suggested only, not 
expressed. ; 

A second instance is almost certainly to be found in | 6: ‘ And the 
heavens have declared his righteousness,’ 


:mdp sin pay onde o> 
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thirty of Kennicott’s MSS read paw, together with the ‘ Elohim’ which 
occurs in this verse and in the following verses. 

The second clause is ambiguous; it might be rendered ezther ‘ For 
He hath judged gods’ (e/ohim = gods of the nations) ov, ‘ For God 
(ELoumm), He is judge’. The concluding SeLaH warns the reader to 
choose with care. 

To these must be added Hab. iii 3, where SELAH is introduced into 
the middle of the verse to call attention to the use of wtp (without the 
article and without any qualifying word) as a designation of the God of 
Israel. The title is noticed in the Masorah on this passage. It is 
difficult to see what the note SELAH considered as a musical direction 
could mean in the middle of this verse. 

Here a SELAH-passage should be mentioned in which perhaps the 
name of a heathen god is given. Ps. Ix 6 runs: ‘Thou hast given to 
them that fear Thee a banner that they may be delivered (escape) from 
the face of Koshet. SELAH. What is Koshet? Ancient authority is 
divided. The Targum takes the sense of ¢vuth and gives a Midrashic 
turn to the words ‘that they may escape thereby for the sake of the 
truth of Abraham’. LXX, Aquila, and Peshitta take Koshet as equiva- 
lent to hesheth, ‘bow’. It is however to be observed that the Punctators 
have pointed the word as they have pointed ‘ Molech’, i.e. so as to 
suggest the meaning ‘the shameful thing’, and it is possible that the 
word is the disfigured name of a heathen god, like Nego (for ‘ Nebo’) 
or Nisroch (perhaps for ‘ Marduk’). A god Kaus (0p) or Kaush is 
known as an Edomite or as a Nabatean deity (see Néldeke, E. B. s.v. 
Edom), who may have been a storm-god or war-god. Kaus is also a 
common Arabic word for ‘bow’ (arcus). 

5. The fifth class consists of those passages which seem for different 
reasons to challenge Midrashic or Masoretic treatment. Such are the 
verses in which by use of synonymous words an idea is repeated, or 
again in which there is a repetition of a word or a syllable. Midrash 
insists that in such cases the two words are not strictly equivalent, since 
each word has its own reference, and even a repeated syllable is not 
otiose. (One extreme case of this last kind has been already noticed 
in Ps. iii 3, MMyw*, where a ‘ double termination’ has been thus treated 
by Midrash.) Ps. Ixviii supplies two instances : first (ofa clause), in v. 4 
[3] where two synonymous words are used to express one idea, ‘ Let 
the righteous be glad, [and] let them exult’ (1¥5y*, to which some thirty 
MSS prefix the conjunction 1). Kimhi’s comment on the ¢wo verbs is 
simply ‘Hezekiah and Israel’, i.e. he suggests that each verb has its 
own subject: Hezekiah ‘is glad’; Israel ‘exults’. In this case the 
SELAH, which has been lost from MT, is preserved in LXX, ot dikaroe 
cippavOyrwoav, Sidarpa, dyadrdAudcbwoav évisriov Tod Geod. 
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In the second passage the repetition is of a syllable. (Again SELAH 
is preserved in LXX only.) V. 14, ‘As the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her pinions with yellow (papa) gold. duépadpa.’ 
Both Aben Ezra and Rashi comment on the reduplicated form, and 
say that the ‘best gold’ is meant. Here probably the significance of 
SELAH is Masoretic ; it is as though a sic were added to a form which 
otherwise might be carelessly emended. 

A good instance of a verse which challenges by its contents Midrashic 
treatment is ii 2, ‘‘The rulers take counsel together against ]EHOVAH 
and against His Anointed’. Here SeLau is absent from MT, but the 
LXX (= Psalt. Rom. et Gall.) has duadpa, and it is most probable 
that the LXX is right. Midrash must ask, Why is another so closely 
associated with the Holy One? The answer can be supplied from 
a Midrashic comment on a different passage. It is because ‘ Every 
one who riseth up against Israel is as if he rose up against the Holy 
One, Blessed be He (Mechilta, ed. Friedmann on Exod. xv 7)’. 

Another similar passage is iv 5, 6[4, 5], ‘Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed and be silent. SeLan. Offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness’. Here the Midrash runs: ‘What is meant by Be silent 
SELAH? R. Judah said: Provided thou cease from the transgression 
which thou hast in hand. And if thou behavest thus—what is written 
next, Offer the sacrifices of righteousness! This means, I will reckon it 
unto thee as if thou hadst built an altar’ (Midrash Tehillim, ed. S. Buber, 
p- 46). 

Yet two more passages may be cited: (a) Ps. iii 9, ‘Salvation 
belongeth unto JeHovaH; thy blessing be (or shall be) upon thy 
people. SeLau.’ Here the lack of connexion between the clauses 
has given rise to Midrash. Rashi’s comment is as follows: ‘It is 
incumbent upon Him to save His servants and His people, and it 
is incumbent upon His people to bless Him and to give thanks to 
Him.’ The final Sevan claims the verse for this Midrashic explanation. 

(4) Ps. lxviii 8, ‘When thou marchedst (77y¥3) in the wilderness’ 
(7°w") has its parallel in Judges v 4, ‘When thou marchedst (J7y¥3) 
from the field of Edom’, and also in Hab. iii 12, and in 2 Sam. v 24. 
SELAH reminds the reader that there are these instructive parallel 
passages. JEHOVAH ‘marches’ with the pillar of cloud and the pillar of 
fire against the enemies of His people; so the parallels teach us. The 
anthropomorphic expression challenged comment. 


Perhaps a sixth class should be added containing SELaH-passages 
the text of which is highly uncertain. These may be summarily treated 
here. 


(a) Ps. xxii 7 $7°D ‘220M BOB 13) [MYM]; LXX 73 dyadAlapd 
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pov Av¥tpwral pe ard Tov KUkAwoavTw pe. Sidarpa. Some corruption 
is probable here, and "3% may be (as it is supposed) a dittography. 

(6) Ps. Ixii 9 :ndo,. py ny S53 13 wnpa, LXX édmioare én’ airdy, 
raga cuvaywyn (MY) Aaod. . . . SuaWarpoa. The Hebrew text reads 
strangely, and the Greek certainly suggests another reading. 

(c) Ps. xciv 15 +25 em 55 wane Dew ae PI¥ IY 'D; Peshitta, 
‘ Because judgement returneth after the righteous man (py), and after 
him are all the upright of heart’. Two MSS (Kenn.) py. In this 
last passage SELAH is wanting in the Hebrew, but LXX has dudwadpa. 

In each of these three instances ancient authority suggests a variation 
in the text. To these passages from the Psalter may be added two from 
Hab. iii. Vv. 9, 13 of Hab. iii are in fact two places as difficult textually 
as any passage in the whole Hebrew Bible. But early Jewish scholar- 
ship did not emend these (or similar places), but it boldly read into 
them more than the modern commentator can find in them as they 
stand. The note SELAH is an indication that Midrashic comment is 
to be looked for to explain these obscure passages, and so to preserve 
the text untouched. 

To sum up the conclusions of this Note :— 

(rt) SeLan being embedded in the text of the Hebrew O.T. must 
belong to the earliest stage of comment or exegesis. 

(2) As the product of the first tentative work of Jewish exegetes it 
had (probably) a quite general significance. 

(3) It often occurs where there is some change or break in the 
thought of the Psalmist. 

(4) Consequently, though SELAH was not specially intended as 
a musical direction, it would often serve as one. 

(5) In many instances it has no reference to music, but it calls 
attention to some difficulty of text or interpretation. 

(6) It was at one time found more frequently than now in the text 
of the Psalter, but it lost most of its vaison d’étre when the work of the 
Masorets attained its present developement and the tradition as to 
the pointing became fixed. 


W. Emery BarRNES. 
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THE TEN LUCAN HYMNS OF THE NATIVITY IN 
THEIR ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Proressor C. C. Torrey of Yale has recently produced good 
evidence to shew that St Luke made use of material couched in 
Palestinian Aramaic in the earliest chapters of the Acts of the Apostles.’ 
I propose now to attempt to shew good reason for believing that in 
considerable sections at least of the Nativity chapters of his Gospel 
St Luke made use of material in the Hebrew and not in the Aramaic 
language. 

In the Jnternational Commentary on St Luke’s Gospel (Plummer) p. 7, 
in the section on the first two chapters, we find the following somewhat 
remarkable statement, that ‘the form of the narrative is strongly 
Hebraistic, so much so that one may be confident that he [St Luke] 
is translating from an Aramaic [sic] document’.? It is hardly necessary 
to put in a caveat to the effect that Hebrew and Aramaic are two 
perfectly distinct, even if cognate, languages, and that, though they 
have much in common, they frequently differ in idiom as well as in 
vocabulary. 

It should be emphasized that traces of Aramaic idiom are desirable 
and necessary before one can be quite confident that one is dealing 
with a translation from Aramaic, and that likewise Hedraistic peculiarities 
of diction in a document may possibly point, not to an Aramaic, but to 
a Hebrew original. 

It must be granted, however, that it is not always easy to tell, in 
a good Greek translation, whether the original was in Hebrew or in 
Aramaic, as the phraseology of these two languages, which would most 
naturally be preserved in a translation, is very frequently common to 
both of them. 

There are nevertheless many more distinctively Aramaic usages in 
the New Testament than have as yet been adequately and properly 
recognized ; and, on the other hand, there are certain neglected tests 
for Hebrew as distinct from Aramaic originals, which, in some cases, 
produce interesting and, I venture to hope, convincing results. The 
application of such tests as these latter I shall proceed to demonstrate 
in the case of Luke i and ii. 


? The Composition and Date of Acts (Harvard Theological Studies). 


* This might be thought to be a slip, but it was still unaltered in the reprint of 
the 4th edition 1905. 
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Let us first examine the Mune Dimittis (Lc. ii 29-32). It has 
always been recognized that these words, spoken by the aged Simeon, 
were of the nature of a poem. It is also familiar to most students that 
portions of the first two chapters of Luke form easy exercises in Hebrew 
composition. What has, I believe, not hitherto been appreciated is 
thé fact that the Mune Dimittis, when translated into Hebrew with 
the closest regard for the order of the words as they are in Greek, 
and with as much literalness as is legitimate in rendering the 
peculiar idiom of one language into another, is found to be in regular 
Hebrew metre. The song in fact is made up of three trimeter 
couplets. 


Vy ndvin MAY ) Niv drodves tov dotAdv cov, 
:Dova TN TP 
yw ‘DY ITD ) "Ore cSov of dfOarpoi pov td cwripiwv cov 
TDYBTOD "Bd Hing 
Dyan nidad “IN ) Das els drroxdduypw evo 
Tey Owes NIWEM 


A , ‘ ‘ en , > , 4 » 
€OTOTA, KATA TO PHA Tov, EV EipyVvy 

é « , ‘ , , ~ lol 
O jroipacas Kata Tpdawrov TavTwv TGV adv, 


Kai ddgav aod cov ‘lopanad. 


In this translation (as frequently elsewhere in this article) I have 
followed Franz Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament fairly closely, 
mainly because he can hardly be suspected of letting a bias in favour 
of the particular metrical theory, which is here accepted, affect his 
translation in these chapters. There is, moreover, quite clear internal 
evidence, patent to those who care to examine his Hebrew New 
Testament, that he was writing without regard to metre, and merely 
translating with great fidelity. 

I have in the above poem merely changed Delitzsch’s "BBA to ndvin 
in the first line ; omitted his nx’s in lines 1 and 3 as being inelegant ; 
omitted the relative in line 4 as being unnecessary in poetry and not 
often found in the Psalms; and omitted ‘2'Y in the fifth line as not 
being required by the Greek. 

The result, as has been shewn, is three trimeter couplets. 

It would seem quite impossible that such a result should be accidental. 
Something in the way of Hebrew parallels might be achieved in Greek, 
which would be still parallelism of a kind when translated into Hebrew, 
but perfectly regular Hebrew metre for six consecutive lines grouped in 
couplets, as a result of a literal translation from the Greek, can mean 
but one thing, and that is, a metrical Hebrew original for the Greek. 
I would, therefore, submit this result as good evidence that the 
Nunc Dimittis was originally written in Hebrew in accordance with 

T2 
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the canons of Hebrew metre’ followed in the majority if not in all of 
the ancient Hebrew Psalms and Poems.? 

(i) The discovery of the regular metre is interesting as shewing that 
the knowledge of the rules of ancient Hebrew prosody had not been 
lost in the first century A. D., in spite of Josephus’s statement regarding 
the metre of the Song of Moses at the Red Sea, which statement is so 
glaringly erroneous*® that it suggests that though the fact that the 
Hebrew Old Testament Psalms and Poems were metrical was still 
remembered in his days, yet the knowledge of the actual old Hebrew 
metres had been entirely lost. 

The Nunc Dimittis proves on the contrary that the old metres were 
understood and were moreover still practised in some circles. 

(ii) Further, we are now able to correct Westcott and Hort in their 
arrangement of the first two lines of this song. It should be divided 
as shewn above, with Aozora at the beginning of the second line 
instead of at the end of the first. 

(iii) But what is perhaps most important is, that the fact of a Hebrew 
original for this poem throws light on the much disputed problem of 
the original language of Luke i and ii. It is a definite piece of 
evidence, so far as it goes, in favour of Hebrew, as against Aramaic. 
For if the poem be translated into Aramaic it shews no sign of any 
kind of recognized metre, nor of any poetic form, save a certain balance 
and parallelism, which is retained in some degree into whatsoever 
language it is rendered. 

As for Professor Burkitt's dictum ‘that in the story of the Nativity 
(Lk. i and ii)... the LXX and not any Hebrew or Aramaic document 
has perceptibly coloured the style and language of the whole narrative ’,* 


! The metrical theory presupposed here is that based on the fontc as opposed 
to the syllabic system, which latter has now but few advocates, The former is 
the principle of measurement adopted by Julius Ley, Francis Brown, Harper, 
Cheyne, Duhm, Kittel, and Briggs, and seems to be destined to hold the field, 
although its application may perhaps be modified in detail. 

2 It is important to note that it is the presence of metre, not of parallelism, that 
this investigation brings to light. Parallelism is by no means absent from the 
poems and hymns in these chapters of Luke, but it is for the most part incidental 
rather than an essential and predominating principle. On the other hand exactly 
the same kind of balance as takes the place of pure parallelism in the first two 
couplets of the Nunc Dimittis may be found in many places in the Psalter. They 
are particularly frequent in late Psalms. Apparently by N.T. times metre came to 
be the predominating principle of poetic form, while parallelism was relegated to 
quite a subordinate position. 

3 Josephus (Ant. ii 16. 4) states that it was in hexameter verse! The song, 
however, is clearly in tetrameter. It should, however, be observed that Josephus 
rightly describes the Song of Moses in Deut. xxxii as hexameter (Ant. iv 8. 40). 

* Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 124. 
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it would seem to go by the board, in this particular instance, and as 
will presently be shewn in many other very considerable and important 
sections. It would require an exceedingly ingenious use of the LXX 
to produce a style and language which would result in a regular Hebrew 
metre when rendered practically literally into that language. 

‘Following up the clue which we have found, we are led to test the 
rest of the first two chapters for further signs of a metrical original 
when they are translated, or, as would really appear to be the case, 
retranslated in Hebrew. 

When this test is applied it becomes apparent that while none of the 
narrative matter resolves itself naturally into metre, though here and 
there it is sufficiently poetic as to take on a certain parallelism of 
expression (e. g. ii 8), yet with comparatively few and slight exceptions 
practically everything which is spoken is in verse and in regular metre. 

As the demonstration of this fact is of much importance with regard 
to the original language and source of the chapters in question (for the 
case of the Wunc Dimittis might be held by some to be exceptional), 
I propose to set it forth in some detail. 

In so doing we shall (a) discover the presence of several sections of 
verse not hitherto recognized as such. (4) We shall also confirm certain 
important cases hitherto in doubt or, at least, insufficiently recognized. 
Altogether it will appear that there are in all no fewer than ten distinct 
hymns or poems in these two chapters. (¢c) Further, we shall find new 
light thrown on the literary structure of the recognized songs, which 
will help us to modify the present arrangement of one or two of them 
at least in Westcott and Hort, &c. (d@) And in general we shall find 
ourselves in possession of a new instrument for the literary criticism of 
the text. 

A. Luke i 14-17, Zhe Proclamation of the Angel to Zachariah, ‘This 
is not treated as a poem in either the Revised Version or in Westcott 
and Hort. Prof. Moffatt has, however, very rightly printed it as verse, 
probably in accordance with ‘his plan of printing all parallelisms in the 
New Testament as verse, a plan which is in general most illuminating, 
though it has occasionally led him into the error of exhibiting the 
balance and apparent parallelisms of legal statements and _ logical 
arguments as poetry.’ 

Rendered into Hebrew almost slavishly (again following Delitzsch 
fairly closely in the main) the passage runs as follows :— 


bn nmayy> 5 Pa ) Kai éora xapa co. xai dyadXiaors, 
sindyn3 indy! D'aT } Kai woddoi émi TH yevérn aitod xapyoovrat 
mn spb mys bina ‘D2 "Eora yap péyas évwriov Kupiov. 


1 e.g. Rom. vi 18, 19 ; 1 Cor. vii 12, 13, 18; 1 Cor. xv 47-49. 
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manent MW M1) Kai olvov xai oixepa ob py min, 
edo) wp mT 
: fox jO22 wy. ére éx KotXias pytpds adrod. 
Serie 23% O'DN ) Kai roddovs trav vidv ‘lopand 
: DNTON mio eh 2a) } "Emuortpeper eri Kipuov tov Oedv airy 
>) 43> Ni] ) Kai airds rpocdeioerar éverriov airod 
inyIW wdy O23 |} 
pya-by niagna> 3? | 
Dp nRIN> OEM | 
tant oy mard mynd 


Kai rvevparos ayiov tAnoOyoera, 


"Ev rvevpate kat dvvaper "HAcéa, 

> , , , > % , 
Emorpéyat xapdias tarépwv éri réxva 
Kai dredeis ev ppovnce dixaiwv, 


‘nh , 4 ‘ , 
Erowpaca. Kupiw aov KatecKevacpevor. 


As can readily be seen it falls naturally into trimeters with the doubtful 
exceptions of the third and last lines, which go more easily and literally 


into tetrameters of a kind, but might possibly be respectively rendered 
as trimeters, thus :— 


line 3 mim sab Say-3 
and line 13 ypma~ny mim soynd 


It is to be observed, moreover, that neither of these lines belongs to 
a couplet. They are solitary lines in a collection of couplets, which 
makes one suspect that they may be glosses or later additions. 

Line 3 might easily be a correct explanatory gloss on the first couplet. 

Line 13, if it was originally trimeter and not tetrameter, might on the 
other hand have been the first line of a couplet, the second of which 
has now been lost. 

Line 6 is trimeter, but is also solitary. It is most probably a gloss, 


unless indeed, perchance, it is misplaced and originally made a couplet 
with line 3, thus :— 


‘For He shall be great before Jehovah 
While He is yet in His mother’s womb.’ 


If line 6 in disregard of metre be taken as part of line 5 it spoils the 
sense, not to speak of the balance, of an excellent antithetic couplet, 


‘No wine nor strong drink shall He drink, 
But with the spirit of wisdom shall He be filled.’ 


in which we have the same antithesis as in Eph. v 18 ‘Be not drunk 
with wine (wherein is excess), dut be filled with the Spirit’. Apart 
from these three lines we have in the poem five ¢rimeter couplets. In 
accordance with this finding verse 16 in Moffatt’s translation, which 
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at present is represented as a single long and very clumsy line, should 


be represented as a couplet. 


Similarly with verse 17. 
B. i 30-33. Gabriel’s first address to Mary. 


This can, without 


much difficulty, be literally construed into five hexameter lines as 


follows :— 

Bd | MNYD IND OND WPAN 
Dvaidye 

yon ioe eR | BATA MID BM 


sap dy yaa | mem Sina sem 


Pas WT kes | Soyer onde mn 


imag: | 0dyd qdey sapyrma dy 
PRPS 


a > 

M1 doBot, Mapidp, ebpes yap xapw | 
Tapa TO bea 

Kai idod ovdAAnpyy év yaotpi Kai 

, er ‘ , 4 » 

ré&y vidv, | kai kadérers TO Gvopa 
avtov ‘Incoiv. 

Otros éoras peyas | Kai vids “Yyiorouv 
KAnOyjoerat, 

Kai duce aita Kipuos 6 Oeds | tov 
Opovoy Aaveid rod rarpods airod, 
Kai Bacircioe éri tov olkov “laxw8 
.J ‘ ” ‘ ~ 4 
els Tous aidvas, | kai THs BacwAeias 





7 7~ > ” , 
avTov ovK €xtat TEAOS. 


The lines, as is so often the case with hexameters, are rather clumsy. 
It should be noted that the caesuras* fall in their right places. It may 
he held however that the pause in the fourth line is too slight for 
a caesura, in which case the whole line might have to be rejected. 
The evidential value of this section is possibly not so strong as that of 
the two previous examples. 

W. H., R. V., &c. have failed to recognize these lines as constituting 
a poem. 

Moffatt rightly prints verses 32 and 33 as poetry, though verse 32, as 
he has it, should be broken up into four parts, not into two. Verses 30- 
31, which Moffatt treats as prose, ought likewise to be printed as part 
of the poem by him and other New Testament editors. 

C. Gabriel’s second address to Mary (i 35-37). This presents more 
difficulties. 

(a) It begins with a beautiful tetrameter synonymous couplet in 


1 The reader may be reminded that caesuras occur in the several metres as 
follows :— 
tetrameter, after the 2nd beat. 
pentameter, ,,  3rdbeat (there are a certain number of doubtful cases after 
the 2nd beat, which Briggs accepts). 
4th beat (also frequently, but less elegantly, after the 3rd 
beat). 
In pentameters and hexameters the caesura is de rigueur. In the tetrameter it is 
optional. Practically all the caesuras shewn in the course of this article are 
preserved in the order of the Greek—an extraordinary piece of strong evidence 
in favour of my thesis. 


hexameter, - 
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which the parallelism is as perfect as the metre. It is strange that 
Moffatt has overlooked it. 


my RIDA WPT OM ) Myveipa dywv éredevoetat eri oF, 
my Sym trdy nan 


Kai divapis “Ypiorov érurxdcea cow 


The next line (the exact meaning of which is doubtful) is prose, not 
poetry, whether it be rendered : 


pvndynya NIP? Vip aibn-p: 1aby 8 Kal 7d yevviopevoy aywv KAyOrj- 
aerat, vies Oeod. 

or with Delitzsch : 

pdan73 R12? sibn wrpd-pa jay 5 Kai TO yevvopevov ayvov, KAyOy- 


. ~ 
O€TQAL VLOS Geod. 


Although it has five accents it is not pentameter, as there is no 
caesura, which is de rigueur in that metre. Moreover, it stands by itself, 
being grouped, neither in parallelism nor metre, with either what 
precedes or what follows. 

If the Hebrew be taken as a reliable criterion, this line would appear 
to be a later addition—an explanatory theological gloss. 

(2) The next lines resolve into two trimeter couplets as follows (or 
perhaps a trimeter quadruplet) :— 


qyanp yavrde MM) Kai idod "EXaodBer } cvyyevis cov 
ANP JAAN NWI) Kai abr) cvveiAnder vidv ev yypea airis. 
weo wIAT aban Kai otros pay extos éotiv airy 
MEY Aw We) TH cadovpéry oredpy. 
The change in metre is suitable, as the nature of the communication 


now made to Mary is of quite a different quality from that made in the 
tetrameter couplet. 


Gabriel’s address closes with another line (v. 37), which has no 
fellow, and is of the nature of prose. It is almost an exact quotation 


from Gen. xviii 14, and shews signs of possible derivation from the 
LXX and not from the Massoretic text. 


Delitzsch renders it 13752 pox wdernd be) 

Gk. N.T. dre otk ddvvarjoe rapa tod Bcod wav piypa. 
LXX py adware rapa ro OG pnpe 5 
M.T. "27 mp xdern 


It would thus appear to be an illustrative quotation appended to the 
angel’s speech after its translation into Greek. 
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D. Elizabeth's speech of welcome to Mary (i 42-45). This is treated 
as prose by R.V. and W. & H. 

Plummer in his St Luke (Int. Crit.) comments on it thus: ‘It seems 
to have the characteristics of Hebrew poetry in a marked degree. .. . 
It consists of two strophes of four lines each.’ He prints it in the 
Greek accordingly. 

(a) In Hebrew the first of these strophes runs as follows :— 


D722 MAK AND) Eiroynpevy od &y yovacgiv, 
+4262 “YB FD) Kai edrAoynpévos 6 xapros ris Korlas gov. 
net >) PRIA) Kai rdev por rodro 
; by ‘TN"DN MNDY ) "Iva EAOn H pytyp Tod Kupiov pov pds ep; 
As may be seen the strophe consists of two trimeter couplets. Moffatt 
has recognized the first of these couplets, but not the second. He has 
not recognized the second strophe at all. At first sight the third line 
appears to be weak, as in poetry is almost always treated as enclitic. 
Here, however, it correctly takes an accent, as it is the most emphatic 
word in the line. 
() The second strophe appears thus in Hebrew :— 
‘I RD NDI Sip~a ) I | ov vip] ‘Os é tyGere  pwvy TO doma- 
| opovd wou eis Ta Ord pov, 
> *yioa an nnows pM “Eoxipryoey év dyaddudoa To Bpépos ev 
TH Kori pov. 
xen xdenm AION WR) Kai paxapia 4} morteicaca br tora 
TeX€lwots 
> mn NNWD Ay" WR ) Tois AcAaAnpévors airy mapa Kupiov. 


It will be found that the metre has changed to tetrameter, and that 
the strophe consists of two synthetic couplets. “Idod yap, as Plummer 
has not realized, is not properly part of the strophe, but is merely the 
connecting link, probably editorial, with the preceding strophe. In the 
Greek and the various versions it should be printed accordingly. 

E. The Magnificat (i 46-55) appears in Hebrew as follows :— 


(a) [1208] mn WE? mor" ) Meyadvver i Yuxy pov trovKipuor[ |, 
> yer “aden | an Som J Kai yyadAlacev 76 rvedpd pov | éxi 
TO O€O TG oTwrHpi pov. 
IMD YD ANT AKT D ) "Ore eréBreben exi tiv rameivwow 
tis SovAns aidroi, 
> WE! nivnbp | MAY TIM | *Ldod yap dard rod viv | paxapwidoiv 


pe Taga ai yeveat: 
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(2) [we apy nica +2 
iow vinp! 
| i) wind Om) 


een Sy 
| iya1a ney nimaa3 
(0235 niye2) : Dv: “HE 


| DMRDDD DI DT 
ordee oP 
| ab-xdp Dy 
SOP" Md Oyen 


| ia Oeiya TOR 


sme BP 
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"Or éroingév por peydda 6 duvards, 
Kai dyvov TO dvopa. airot, 
Kai rd €Xcos airod cis yeveds Kai 
yeveas 
tois poBovpevars adrov. 
*Eroinoe xpadros év Bpaxiov. adrod, 
dueoxdpricey brepynpavors (d.a- 
voia Kapdias abrav): 
Kaécikey duvacras ard Opovwv 
kat tWwrev Tarevous, 
llewavras évérAnoe ayabov 
kat wAovrovvtas é&arréorerhev 
Kevous. 
*AvreAdBero “Iopand raidds airor, 
pynoOnvar éd€ous, 


WN BID | Kabds —tcAnoe xpos tos warépas 
ee npov, 
: DDy? wn pra 7@ “ABpaap xai TO orépparte 


— a ‘ aA 
a@uTov €t§ TOV Gtiwrva. 


(a) The first four lines form a stanza made up of two tetrameter 


couplets. dy has had to be supplied to the first line, as some such 
word appears to have fallen out. The Infinite Absolute 7&7 in the 
third line is not represented in the Greek text, although it appears in 
both the Hebrew and LXX of the passage from which the line is 
derived (1 Sam.ir1). As it is the same as the finite verb following, 
when unpointed, it might very easily have dropped out. Delitzsch 
renders 78%] We, which would still make the line tetrameter without 
met, 
(4) The prevailing metre of the next seven lines is pentameter. The 
third line, then, has two words in excess ; if they are removed as a gloss 
they leave an excellent pentameter with the caesura in the right place 
after the third beat. 

The stanza would seem to have been composed of three pentameter 
couplets, which leaves one line over. 

If the right of any of the lines to a place in the original stanza has to 
be queried, it must either be line 3 or line 5; the former because, as 
has been pointed out, it requires docking of two words, the latter, 
because it has a weak caesura, the break coming after the second 
instead of after the third beat, a rare and unpleasant phenomenon in 
pentameters. 

Both of these lines, however, make excellent parallels to line 4, and 
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neither could be well spared. Perhaps the stanza should be broken 
up into three short sections, consisting respectively of a couplet, 


a triplet, and a final couplet. 
irregular. 


This, however, would be unusual and 


Another way out of the difficulty would be to group line 3 with 4, and 
line 5 with 6, and to excise the last line, which has a weak caesura, and is 
somewhat prosaic and might well be a gloss. 

Altogether, though the evidence of a metrical original is very strong, 
there are more irregularities of metre and structure in this poem, in its 
present form, than in those we have previously examined. 

I. The Benedictus (i 68-69), when reduced into Hebrew, is seen to 


have been constructed as follows :— 


(a) ONney “TN | may ANB 
imate inde | iy TPEw 


mya IP |W OM 
Svea oD “ens | BD Ape) 


(4) a wniax-by OF nivy ) 


EtAoynros Kipwos 6 Geds rod lopana, 

"Ort éreckéWaro Kai éxoinoe UTpw- 
ow TO a@ airo, 

Kai jyepev xépas owrnpias pir . 

Swrypiav e& éxOpav jpov Kai é 
XELPOS TAVTWY TOV pLTOUVTWY NLas, 


Ilowjoas €Xeos peta TOV TaTépwv Hyav 


wap m3 iat) J Kai pvncbjva diabyxys aylas abrod, .. . 
ma752 325 nnd Tod dotvar jyiv ddboBus 


avare te dyand 
MOIR W M3y> 
HON wer 9D VI? 
(ce) SRR hop we22 | 72) APS Dn 


nied | mm ved [ayoR] 32078 
"7 

nmdoa | iey> nywn nyt nn? 
| pynien 

moy wIPB | MTN 


Ton ‘pmay 
3; Dim 


1 Or voyd MID wyM Ip|~>. 
2 Or, more literally TyWwr. 


LS Al ‘ > ~ 4 , 
Ex xetpos €xOpav puobévras 

“~ 7 , 
Aatpevew aire év dovoryte Kat dixacoovvy 


Le al , > a , a « , « lol 
Evorvov avtov Tacais Tats npépats Nov. 


Kai ov 5€, rasdiov, 
rpopyrns ‘Yiyiarou KAnOyo7n. 
Ilporopevon yap éverrvov Kupiov 
« , eg. > ~ 
ETOLMLATAL OOOVS AUTOU, 
7 a a a , a a 
Tod dotvar ywoow owrypias TO had 
airov 
> > , e - , A 
év adeve apaptiov avTov, 
Ava ordayxva éAéovs Mcod jpor, 
> eo 2 , a > “ 
év ols érurxeerar Hpas dvatody 


é& wwous. 


3 | am inclined to think that the order of the two halves of this line may have 
originally been reversed, and that it then ran thus—9n43 | DINNND NMDy wpa 


wbx son. 


This order may have been altered in view of the addition of (d). 
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(d) moby wn vay send *Emdavar trois év oxdrer Kai oxia Gavarov 
xaOnpevos, 
: ptby TIT 27 ponp Tod xatevOivar tovs wddas pov cis dd0v 
cipyvns. 
The poem is found to break up into four strophes each with its own 
metre :— 
(a) Four Tetrameter lines. 
(4) Three ‘Trimeter couplets. 
(c) Four Hexameter lines. 
(2) One Tetrameter couplet. 


As regards (a) it should be noticed :— 


(i) that the caesuras come in their proper places, 
(ii) that év oikw Aaveid rasdds ie v. 69 (b) 
mid wt m3 


has been excluded as a gloss which spoils the metre. Verse 70 
(xabis éAdAnoe ba ordparos tov dyiwy dm’ aidvos zpopyTev aitod) 
has been omitted likewise as a piece of prose which did not belong to 
the original poem. Nothing could make the line rhythmical except 
the ingenious but preposterous method employed in so-called metrical 
chants, which would be equally successful in dealing with a sentence 
out of a leading article. 

As regards (4), as a stanza it cannot originally have stood by itself. 
Either the original beginning of it has been lost, or else it simply 
depends on the previous stanza, though in the best style of Hebrew 
verse each stanza is self-contained and independent of what precedes 
or follows, even though it may be closely related. 

As in stanza (a) a line, v. 73 dpKov bv spore mpos “ABpaip tov ratépa 
pov (APD DTIK-Y yaa We AYNIWIA-NN), is excluded as being more 
of the nature of prose than poetry. Its presence may be easily accounted 
for as a gloss on M2 in line 2. 

Otherwise the six lines are good and balance one another closely. 
The initial 5 in each line should be noticed as well as also the ending 
2°... in three out of the six lines. 

(c) The character of the poem changes at this point, and it is quite 
probable that we may have here what was originally a separate poem. 
The second line is weak as a hexameter, and it is possible that a word 
may have been lost in transcription of the Hebrew. I would suggest 
qxdod as having slipped out after 35n ‘2, All the caesuras are legiti- 


mate. The fourth line is the object of the third, thus—‘To give 
knowledge of salvation, &c., viz. that the Branch has visited us.’ 
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(d) This is a tetrameter couplet apparently dependent on the pre- 
ceding stanza, much in the same way as (4) is dependent on (a). The 
same criticism applies to it. The beauty and perfection of its balance 
and parallelism should be noted. 

Taking the poem as a whole, I would remark that its appearance 
in its Hebrew form suggests its having been originally constructed 
from portions of more than one poem. But even if it were originally 
written as one complete whole, we can see that the poet has used 
a certain licence and looseness with regard to his structure, and that 
he has not altogether adhered to the best type of Hebrew poetry as 
regards at once the correlation and the independence of his stanzas. 

It is possible that this may be due to what Dr Plummer suggests, 
viz. ‘that the poet has modelled himself on the Prophets rather than on 
the Psalmists’. The Prophets certainly took more liberties with the 
artificialities of structure than did the Psalmists. The style of Hebrew 
suggests too, even more than the Greek does, that the poem was in 
part at least derived from a different source from the rest of the songs 
and poetical addresses. 

G. The address of the angel to the shepherds (ii 10-12). This is 
not printed as verse in either R.V., W. H., or Moffatt, probably because 
the parallelism is not particularly obvious. When translated into Hebrew, 
however, it is seen to be in three tetrameter couplets as follows :— 


DINS War | 7373 WTA-DN My poBeiabe, idov yap | ebayyedtCopar 
bpiv 


Xapiv peydAnv | pris Eora wart 7 
Aad. 


spynnbad ayan | adie nny [ 


"Ore éréxOny ipiv | ojpepov owrhp 
"Os éorw xpurris Kips | &v mode 
Aaveid. 


PRYDA MANA | nad MN) Kai rodro ipiv | onpetov eipyoere 
:DIIND M3103 | “bone Sdy 


yen ois | O29 2 
PTY Vya | m7 rv | 
| 


Bpéhos éorapyavwpevov | kal Keipevov 
| a rrp 

It is to be observed that the caesuras fall naturally in the right 
places, the only one that might be challenged being that in the first 
line. 

In the first couplet it will be seen that the relative supplied by the 
translator was probably unnecessary and erroneous, and that the Greek 
translation ought to have run Xapa peyaAy éora «rr. The lines should 
be rendered in English in accordance with the Hebrew 


‘Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings, 
Great joy there shall be for all the people.’ 
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In the second couplet it may be noted incidentally that a Hebrew 
unpointed original for the curious phrase Xpurrds Kupws gets rid of the 
difficulty at once. For mm mvp might be translated either as Xpurrds 
Kupiov or as Xpurris Kvipios. The former is obviously the right transla- 
tion. The phrase, then, means the Messiah of Jahveh, in other words 

the Lord’s Anointed’. 

The third couplet shews that W. H. and the various English versions, 
not to mention others, have been wrongly punctuated. This is due to 
the fact that the translator of the Hebrew into Greek has omitted 
to supply a relative after 7d oypetov (M84), which relative has quite 
properly been left to be understood in the Hebrew original. The 
couplet now reads 


‘And this is to you the sign (which) ye shall find, 
A swaddled babe, lying in a manger.’ 


H. Zhe Song of the Angelic Host {ii 14). This can only be translated 
in Hebrew as a couplet. The triplet 
| ovnded opines Ti32 
pie TS 
+ fis) OW 2N2 





could be supported by none of the canons of Hebrew verse. As 
a couplet the present text would read as follows :— 
prided owinw. WIZ) Adéa ev iyioros bed 

: jis WIRD pide’ VSD ) Kai éxi ys cipyvy év dvOpurras eddoxias. 
At a stretch the second line might be counted as a trimeter, but it is 
exceedingly clumsy and heavy. 

If it may be taken for granted in view of what we have found else- 
where in these chapters, that we may expect to find here a regular 


metre, then we may suggest with some confidence that originally the 
song ran thus :— 


prided Dies ID) Adga év iyioros bed 
2 DWIND piby yan 


TT 


Kai > 8 ~ > £ > iw, , 
Qt €7t ys eipyvyn €v av PWTTOLsS. 


It would, then, seem that eddoxias had been added interpretatively to 
évOperros to further define it in much the same way, e. g. as 7@ wvevpare 
has apparently been added in Matthew’s version to the broad general 
statement paxdpior of wrwyxoi (Matt. v 33). The fact of the variant 
readings in the Greek would support this theory. The omission of 
cidoxias improves the balance, 0°¥3® being a much better parallel to 


pride than is }i¥7 ‘W2%. It should further be noticed how euphonious 
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the lines now are, extraordinarily so if év tyéorows be translated DYD3 
instead of O'IN23 (see Del.) as it legitimately may. 

I. and J. The Mune Dimittis we have already examined. It will be 
found, further, that the prophetic words of Simeon’s address to the Virgin 
(ii 34-36) although they are not exactly lyrical are yet metrical. 


map dy mbypss | TDW AYABW ) “[dod obros xetrac cis mrdow Kai dvacraow 
7m nineds | Dybya p37) TloAAGv ev 7G “IopandA Kai cis onpeiov 


avTiXeyopevov. 
275 AANA 23 PRD) Kai cod airis tiv  Wrxnv duedetoera 
poppaia, 
:o°37 niaad niavim nidand "Orws dv droxatvpbicw é«k rodAdGv Kap- 
diGv dadoywr pot. 


As may be seen they form two tetrameter couplets, the balance of 
which is more apparent than the poetic parallelism. The succession 
of words ending in ni in the last line should be noted. 

This practically closes our investigation. We have now dealt with 
all the sayings as distinct from the narrative matter, with exception of the 
brief sentences in the conversations of the Angel Gabriel with Zechariah 
and with the Virgin Mary, and in the dialogue between Mary and our 
Lord in the Temple, as these are for the most part too short for one 
confidently to pronounce them to be metrical. 

In the latter case Mary’s words may possibly have originally been 
a pentameter couplet, and our Lord’s reply in the form of a trimeter 
triplet, but these cases are doubtful and can hardly be pressed. On 
the other hand they cannot safely be claimed as non-metrical prose. 
To sum up, I venture to suggest that I have made good my thesis, 
that the speeches and songs, ten in number, which are recorded in 
these two chapters, were originally written in the Hebrew language ; and 
further, that in metre, balance, and structure they must have been 
composed in accordance with what are now generally agreed to have 
been the canons of ancient Hebrew prosody. ‘They adhere, in fact, 
even in their present form, more closely to those canons than do many 
of the Psalms and Poems in the Old Testament, most of which have 
suffered, more or less, as regards literary form, at the hands of scribes 
and glossators. 

What may be the significance, as regards historical criticism of the 
fact that, even apart from the four recognized songs, the great mass of 
the spoken matter was originally written in verse, I do not now propose 
to discuss. 

Something, however, must be said as to the bearing of these facts on 
the original language of the narrative portions. 
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Had the four songs alone been found to be translations from Hebrew, 
it might have been urged (as on other grounds has been suggested by 
Spitta) that they were not an integral part of the narrative, and that, at 
all events, they probably had not been composed by the writer of the 
narrative, but had merely been included by him in his history. Certain 
of the spoken portions are, however, so closely bound up with the actual 
narrative, e.g. the Angel Gabriel’s addresses to the Virgin Mary, Eliza- 
beth’s welcome to Mary, the Angelic address to the Shepherds, that it 
is very difficult to believe that they ever existed apart from the narrative 
matter; while it is, on the other hand, exceedingly unlikely that, if 
any of these were written by the writer of the prose narrative, he wrote 
his prose in Aramaic, though he wrote his verse in Hebrew. 

It would be even absurd to suggest that the narrative matter was 
originally Greek, though the spoken words were at first written in 
Hebrew. 

Unless, then, definite proof of distinctive Aramaic is found in the 
narrative portion, it may reasonably be taken for granted that it was 
originally in the same language as both songs and speeches. In other 
words the Hebrew original of the latter is strong proof presumptive of 
the Hebrew original of the whole. 

R. A. AYTOUN. 


COMPOSITION AND DICTATION IN NEW 
TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


RECENT criticism has enabled us in some degree to see the writers 
or compilers of the Synoptic Gospels and of Acts at their study tables,' 
so to speak, and to visualize the processes whereby one papyrus- 
sheet might be attached to another, anecdote to anecdote, or whereby 
there might be inserted in the half-completed roll of the book some 
‘great interpolation’ perhaps newly come to hand, written upon a 
topos? or ‘length’ of sheets, or, later on, whereby the whole might be 
harmonized by notes of date or time, and by other editorial touches ; 
all these and other allied processes by which the said books took their 
present shapes are becoming daily more familiar to us. 

When we turn to other N.T. works the problem is not quite so 
simple. How were they actually set down? What was the actual 
method ?* 


1 Not literally ; see Birt Die Buchrolle in der Kunst p. 2 (quoted by Sanday in 
Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem). 

2 Birt of. cit. p. 35. 

5 Sanday of. at, gives a partial answer, on general lines, so far as ‘ pens, ink, 
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It was comparatively simple to piece together the results of a literary 
or biographical épavos!; it was quite another thing to sit down to 
produce an original writing. What did the author of an Epistle do? 
Are we to conceive of him as sitting down with ink-horn and reed-pen? 
and papyrus sheets or roll, with stylus and tablets near by for his 
rough jottings, and after thinking out his subject and its presentation, 
setting at once to work to compose his Epistle, bit by bit, without 
further ado—either in his own hand, or by means of an amanuensis, 
and so continuing in the same fashion till the end was reached ?* 

And if so, what were the conditions either of personal composition,* 
or of dictation to secretary or amanuensis? Would the same method 
prevail throughout each literary unit ?° 

The first answer to be given to these questions is that the best 
teachings of the ancients was cast as far as might be in an oral form. 
Either the Master lectured or talked, and the pupil, a Plato or an 
Arrian, took his words diligently down, or the author, desiring to write, 
sent for his slave-secretaries skilled in shorthand,° and talked or ‘ orated’ 
to his readers through them, as Herodotus must have ‘talked’ his 
history, and Cicero his letters and his philosophical or oratorical 
dialogues: the whole purpose being to approximate, as near as could 
be, to the conditions of mere viva voce—though of course literary— 
production. Hence it is that most that was of value in Greek, and 
much in Latin, was of the viva voce order. ‘Homer’ is simply the 
wandering minstrel before us ‘Singing to one clear harp in divers 
tones’, the dramatists employ, naturally enough, rapid dialogue or 


and paper’, the habits of the times, the absence of tables, the inconvenience of 
rolls for reference, &c., are concerned, C. R. Gregory Canon of N, T. pp. 301 ff, 
visualizes, in a more popular and less scholarly manner, St Paul and Tertius at 
work on ‘ Romans ’, so as to shew the actual conditions of writing at that time. 

1 As described by Papias who went round himself collecting incidents, and as 
suggested by the Muratorian Fragment regarding the Fourth Gospel: Quarti(?) 
Evangeliorum Iohannes ex discipulis ; and as assumed by Dr Vernon Bartlet for his 
S. of the Third Gospel. ‘S. was a peculiar form of written memoirs elicited by 
our Third Evangelist’ (Studies in the Synoptic Problem xi p. 351). 

? On which see Gregory of. cit., and Birt op. cit. p. 198. 

3 Gregory (sbid.) imagines Romans as dictated, with ‘ Timothy, Lucius, Jason, 
and Sosipater probably all sitting round’, in ‘twenty or thirty sittings’, with 
intervals for weaving tent coverings, to keep the wolf from the door, 

4 ‘Composition’ is used here in the sense of the Latin Compositio (Reinschrift) 
—writing planned and set down by the same person. 

5 Gregory (op. cit.) imagines Galatians as written straight*out by Paul in his own 
hand,—despite his weak eyesight, which made him use amanuenses elsewhere — 
since the ‘scolding Epistle’ would best be private between writer and recipient, 
Romans he supposes to be entirely dictated, as already observed. 

® As in Cicero’s time were also private persons; see Reid on Pro Sulla § 42 
(men chosen by Cicero celeritate scribendi). 
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vigorous rhetoric, save for their lyric interludes.’ Plato or Xenophon 
retails the ‘ table talk’ of Socrates ; Thucydides leaves narrative on any 
pretext to give a dialogue® or a speech; of the Latin satirists, Lucilius 
is the garrulous babbler,’ Horace writes sermones which are the vulgar 
conservations of everyday in rough hexameter verse ; Virgil seizes every 
opportunity of becoming rhetorical; and so forth. The fact seems 
clear enough, when an ancient author wanted to write, his one anxiety 
seems to have been how he could best avoid writing; and the con- 
venience of the slave-amanuensis enabled him so to avoid it, by allowing 
him to declaim, talk, even babble garrulously, at will,* hardly feeling 
that he was making any special literary effort. But why should he 
desire at all to avoid actual writing, or composition, as much as he 
could? The answer is that he found it too hard. Difficult as it may 
seem to us to realize it, writing, as we do, with every literary con- 
venience, and in a language which prescribes few rules of composition, 
it was a matter to cause much hesitation to any one, especially if not 
well versed in Greek, to sit down and ‘compose’ deliberately in a 
language whose literary laws were legion, and in which everything set 
to paper, unless a mere jotting or memorandum, was expected to be, 
and usually was, as finished and artistic a production as a Phidian 
marble or a Tanagran terra-cotta. We, ge soluti, set pen to paper 
glibly enough: a stylist of course will polish and repolish, cast and 
recast, but in ordinary written work we are satisfied with putting down 
more or less directly what we desire and mean: but the writer of 
ancient times was unpleasantly aware of volumes of literary instructions 
and stylistic regulations, to which he was expected to conform’: he 


1 Euripides is, indeed, ‘wheeled out’ in the éxi«Anya, Aristoph. Acharn. 409, 
‘ making a tragedy’, but seemingly with the help of a secretary, the @epamwy who 
appears on the stage. 

2 y. 85-113. The ‘ Melian Dialogue’. 

8 So that his whole life was as much public property (patuif) as a votive 
tablet (Hor. Sat. ii 1. 33). 

* We must get rid of modern ideas as to dictation, which is used to save manual 
labour of the author—one purpose only of ancient dictation. We dictate to our 
typists pretty well what we should ourselves have composed and written, avoiding 
(except in private letters) the viva voce style. 

5 These canons can be seen at their fullest in Hermogenes of Tarsus: other 
writers have survived, but there must have been a bewildering collection of literary 
guides. It is quite likely that the work of the early sophists was aimed rather at 
simplifying and assisting composition, rather than increasing its difficulty and com- 
plexity. Their systems of balance, péy and 5é, Adyw and épyw, and so on, gave 
a simple enough scheme for the beginner to work upon. As long as Greek prose 
kept to epic diction (as did Herodotus and other early historians) all was smooth 
sailing; when a Heracleitus, or even a Thucydides, launched out on a new 
sea, he merely won for himself the title of ‘ Unintelligible’, The early sophists 
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moved therefore uneasily in set composition, and flew to dictation as 
approximating so near as might be to the ordinary spoken word, which 
pretended to be no more than it was. Hence, among other things, the 
great popularity of the diatribe as a means of philosophical instruction. 
It was good both for author and reader, easy to dictate and lively to 
read, 

Let us now apply these considerations to the Pauline Epistles (and 
incidentally to other N. T. works). 

Whatever amount of Hellenic culture St Paul absorbed at Tarsus 
(and he shews distinct traces of rhetorical training) he must always 
have felt himself moving on strange waters. Whenever he set himself 
to write in so ‘academized’ a language, he must, in the nature of 
things, have felt daunted and uneasy. There would therefore arise 
a natural shrinking from set composition, and a natural desire to 
economize such composition as much as might be, either by making 
use of work already written and lying to hand, or by adopting such 
obvious outlines of argument, set catenae of citations, or studied 
recurrences of pivot words such as would form a kind of natural frame 
or skeleton of the work to be composed. ‘These compositions might 
be continued throughout an entire Epistle, but in the ordinary way 
they would naturally be used for prefaces, finales, and more studied 
and important passages—just as a Parliamentary speaker will read from 
manuscript his more critical statements. 

Where he did not compose, St Paul would dictate: this would 
enable him to be conversational or oratorical at will. He could deliver 
some portion of a missionary sermon, or answer a series of questions, 
or parry and thrust with an imaginary opponent in the fashion of the 
diatribe,’ at will. 

And we can imagine a good reason for St Paul's liking for this 
vigorous, almost racy, style of the philosophic diatribe, or for the 
speech delivered, indeed, to the amanuensis and a few friends, but really 
projected into the circle of its recipients. His presence and uttered 
speech were disappointing?: but shielded behind his secretary he 


became (as many nervous speakers and administrators become) full 
of fire and thunder 


notparrev, ¢Bpovra, Evvexixa tiv “EAAdéa.* 
appeared, and offered to teach their pupils a new and easy way to compose with 
comparative security. 

1 On this see Bultmann Der Styl der Paulinischen Predigt und die Kynisch- 
stoische Diatribe Gottingen 1910, or Wendland Die Hellenisch-Rémische Kultur. 
A writer dictating diatribe is doing something clearly artificial, but not more so 
than the modern politician who delivers to the interviewing journalist an impassioned 
harangue, intended urbi et ort. 


2 2 Cor. x 10. 8 Aristoph, Acharn, 531. 
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If this line of argument from the nature of the case be at all correct 
it must stand the test of critical study. 

Let us consider therefore the Epistle to the Romans, whose authen- 
ticity is practically beyond question." 

To distinguish between composition and dictation in the course of 
the Epistle is a task not admitting absolute certainty ; but there are 
obvious tests. First, there is the nature of the passage? ; next, its rhythm’ ; 
next, its syntax,‘ and last, the general construction,’ which must differ 
where the author has his work, up to the point so far reached, set 
down before him, from that which results from mere viva voce dictation. 

In our Epistle, then, i 1-7 shews clear evidence of careful autograph 
composition. Note the opening period—smooth and clear—built upon 
the participial and relative constructions usual in set pieces of a dedica- 
tory or-prefatory type.* Observe also, what is a mark of composition, 
the Pindaric linking of word to word’: dwdcrodos (1), drooroAnv (5), 
ddwpurpévos (1), épurOévros (4), KAnrds (1), KAyroé (6). 

To make this point clearer it will be well to consider some obvious 
parallels. 

The first is the Preface to the Fourth Gospel—a work clearly dictated 
in the main ; its last two verses appear to be notes by the amanuenses ; 
the last verse a kind of tired expression of thanksgiving, parallel to the 
thanksgivings common in monastic MSS, such as 

tédos dedwxis Xpiore col xdpw pépw. 
1 Jilicher Die Schriften des N.T. vol. ii p. 217 ‘Die Echtheit des Rémerbriefs 


kann nur jemand bestreiten der die Persénlichkeit des Paulus aus der Geschichte zu 
streichen wagt’. 

2 This has been already discussed: prefaces, close woven arguments, comments 
on citations, special exhortation, and conclusions and climaxes are most likely to 
have been composed as they stand by the author. 

3 This is a large subject and here must only be touched upon: but, in so musical 
a language as Greek, any piece of studied composition is practically bound to shew 
a musical and literary rhythm; while dictated work, though not necessarily 
unrhythmical, will shew a more spontaneous and less artificial type. Reference 
may be made to an article on the subject by the present writer in this Journat, 
April 1916. 

* Dictation shews itself in anacolutha, mild or violent, or addenda and corrigenda, 
asin 1 Cor.i16, The anacolutha in the Pauline Epistles, as in Thucydides, seem 
to arise from rapid dictation with insufficient revision. 

5 See the illustrations from the Prefaces to the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, 

® See Norden Agnostos Theos Appendix on ‘ Participial and Relative Styles’. 

7 Not mere repetition, which may often be a proof of unrevised dictation. In 
Virgil Aeneid xii, lines 684 and 687, we have for example mons, first a mountain, 
then a boulder which falls down the mountain side ; a slip easy enough if dictating, 
but very unlikely where the author was composing, and had his work before him 
all the time. That the Aeneid was dictated is next to certain, that it was unrevised 
quite certain, 
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But the Preface is almost certainly composition. Note how the writer 
hangs upon and turns upon his pivot words, clinging to one foothold 
until he has secured another : 6 Adyos . . . 6 Adyos (1), Tov Oedv . . . Beds (1), 
év apy... &v apy (1) (2), eyevero .. . eyévero . . . yéyovev (3), fw. . « 
Lon (4), dds . . « ids (4) (5), paprupiay .. . paptupyoy . . . paprupioy 
(7) (8), Puris... pis... pwris... pis... pwriler (7) (8) (9), xdopov 
.. KOopw... Kdopos... Kdopos (9g) (To), and so on. This is certainly 
the work of a careful composer, seeking to rise to the height of his 
great argument, but certainly, as a composer pure and simple, timid 
and unconfident, and making his way from thought to thought, and 
word to word, like the ‘swimming vapour’ of the glen which ‘ puts 
forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, and loiters, slowly drawn’. 

Our next parallel is the Proem to Ephesians (perhaps, like Hebrews, 
a letter which is entirely the result of composition). 

How could a rhapsody like this have ever been dictated, as it stands, 
without inextricable confusion? It seems, in fact, even as composed, 
to be perilously near the inconsequent. Had it been originally dictated, 
and then drastically revised, it would certainly have suffered considerable 
pruning and ordering. As we have it, it is a Pindaric composition, the 
work of one labouring to express great thoughts, and yet obliged to 
creep from stepping-stone to stepping-stone to avoid being swept away 
by the spate of his own torrent. The stepping-stones are not of the 
same kind as those we have just seen in the Fourth Gospel; they are 
prepositional phrases—év airé, é&v 7 jyyarnpévy, &v @, and others; 
without which writer and reader were lost indeed. The whole is the 
work of one who dare not let go his Ariadne-thread in his maze of 
language. In point of fact, the whole preface looks as if the writer had 
plotted out his pattern like that of some lace work or embroidery, thus 
(words serving as links in the pattern are printed one under the other) 


i 3 Evdoynros 6 Ocds.. . "Inood Xpurtod 
6 eidoyjoas .. . 
év eddoyia . . . (the sphere) & Xpwrd 


4 cabs . . . (the dasis) 
elvat jpas (the purpose) 
5 mpoopicas Hpas Sa “Inood Xpurrod 


Kata tiv evdoxiay (basis) 
eis éxawov . . . (purpose) 
and so on, év, card, eis, sphere, basis, purpose, recurring throughout. 
The writer provides himself and his readers with a running analysis. 
Probably a rough outline was actually sketched on the wax tablets.’ 


1 The imopyhyata anep dvaypapovow éavrois of dvOpwma (Galen xvii p. 936k), 
Small papyrus-rolls might be used for these notes (imorum@oes), ibid. p. 1001, From 
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The third parallel is the Preface to the First Epistle of St Peter, which 
runs more easily than the two former, but has the same marks of studied 
and almost timid composition. Word leads on to word in such a way that 
we feel sure the author kept his own work before him as it took shape. 


dvayewnoas, Cava, dvacracews (3), 

éx vexpav (3), adpOaprov (4), 

dyad\aobe (6), dyaddare (8), 

miatews (7), murtevovres (8), 

mpopyra (10), mpopytedioartes (11), mpopaprupdpevov (11), 
€dyAov (11), drexaddpOy (12), dvyyyéAy (12), 

mveipa Xprorod (11), mvevpare dyin (12). 

Evidence taken from what we may call the plotting out of the work 
is backed by evidence from literary rhythm, which, however, cannot be 
given here." 

We gather, then, that Rom. i 1-7 is a piece of set composition, 
straight from the author’s hands. 

i 8-17. The next section we cannot feel so sure of. It is a personal 
passage, quite simple in construction, working up to a citation by way 
of climax. It is probably dictated. There would be no need to sit 
down and compose so simple a declaration; the personal element 
enters better into dictated work. The zparov pév of v. 8 seems to 
point to this: the set preface is done, the Epistle proper begins, the 
amanuensis is called to order. In 1 Cor. i 4 there is a similar 
cixaprr® ; but only a salutation—not, as here, a salutation turned 
into a preface—precedes: this salutation would be dictated with the 
rest, so there is no mpérov pév. 

i 18-32. At verse 18, in any case, we are in the realm of dictated 
work, Verses 18-32 form a part of a vigorous missionary sermon, possibly 
as actually delivered on some occasion. It takes the form of historical 
summary, as do other missionary sermons (Acts ii 14 ff, vii 2 ff, 
xiii 16 ff a/.), but is thrown into rhetorical form and certainly would 
be more easily declaimed than written down: direct.? It was linked to 
the previous passage by dwoxadvmrerat . . . Geod of verse 17, and this 
verse may, indeed, have served as the text of the discourse. The 
sermon concludes with a catalogue of vices (29 ff)—of a kind fairly 


Birt op. cit. p. 197, note 3. He remarks (p. 201) ‘ Die Tafel enthalt immer nur das 
Brouillon, Auf ihr schreibt daher wer meditiert und konzipiert.’ 

1 See foot-note 3 p. 292 above. 

? There are plenty of these ‘ concealed’ speeches in the N. T.—part, no doubt, 
having been actually delivered on a previous occasion, which may account for the 
seeming irrelevance of some N.T. speeches—St Stephen’s, for example. Material 
used in some other context is made use of, more or less as it stood. See two good 
examples, 2 Cor. iv 6-10 and v 20-vi Io, 
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common in stoic preaching (see Bultmann of. ci#. and Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch zum N.T. on the present passage). With the opening of the 
second chapter we are quite certainly in the region of dictation, for the 
author plunges immediately into the well-known style of the philosophic 
diatribe." To what extent he would be guided by a rough outline on 
wax or papyrus we cannot say. In 1 Cor. at least from ch. vii onwards 
he holds in his hands a letter awaiting reply, and takes it point by 
point. Here he probably marshals his main headings beforehand, and 
then delivers his ‘plain talk’ to his amanuensis, with perhaps other 
friends grouped about. Uneasy and laborious composition is left 
aside : joyfully and freely St Paul plunges into the style of the market- 
place—sharp question, answer, repartee, sarcasm, and all the well- 
known ‘short ways’ with hecklers—parable, analogy, apologue, and 
clinching citations from recognized authorities. How could one sit 
down and write this in cold blood? It is essentially viva voce. The 
author’s tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 

To this style (apart from large passages in the present Epistle) must 
be attributed a good deal of 1 Cor., certainly ch. xv, some of xiii, 
iv 11-13, 2 Cor. iv 7-12, vi 3-10, Gal. iii,” &c. Here the presence of 
the ‘ Fingierter Gegner’ is made clear from the outset. 

iii 19-26. At this point there is a clear break in the style. The 
diatribe has closed with a long citation, after its fashion. Directly 
after this citation comes a quieter passage, itself opening with a citation, 
which takes us back in thought to i17. The impression which the 
present passage leaves is that it is a set passage of comment upon the 
said citation, and very possibly comes from some early manual of useful 
citations and comments, or from a collection made and previously worked 
up by St Paul himself.* He stops the dictation, and either reads off or 
hands over the MS of this appropriate passage, after which he launches at 
once into the vivid diatribe style (iii 27), which continues to iv 15. 

iv 16-v 21. At iv 16 the heavier periodic argumentative style, pre- 
viously seen in i 8-17 and iii 19-26, is resumed. This style, however, 
which must have been employed in oral instruction as a change from 


1 On which see authorities quoted, foot-note I p. 291. 

2 C, R. Gregory’s notion that Galatians was entirely ‘composed’ will not bear 
the test of criticism. It is nearly all of a markedly viva voce stamp. vi 11 is the 
author’s sign manual, making it as good as certain that the rest of the Epistle had 
been put on paper by a secretary (2 Thess. iii 17). 

3 jji 21-26 is singled out by Sanday and Headlam as much resembling the style 
of Ephesians. It certainly stands apart from its context here, In Ephesians we 
have an example of the citation and running comment, i 15-23, as in 1 Cor, xv 23-34, 
while the same thing is common in the ‘ speeches’ of Acts, and runs through much 
of Hebrews and 1 Peter. Elsewhere in Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians citations 
are mostly used in the diatribe fashion, merely to illustrate or to clinch, 
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and a foil to the diatribe, would lend itself well enough to dictation. 
iv 16-25 is citation with running comment (on which see remark 
above, on iii 19-26). ‘The concluding passage of this section, v 12-21, 
certainly suggests the treatise (see especially vv. 18, 19), but 7. 12 with 
its anacoluthon as clearly suggests dictation. It must remain as a possi- 
bility that vv. 13-17 are from a previously written MS, and are either 
handed in to Tertius for insertion as they stand or dictated to him from 
the MS, v. 12 being a hasty introductory note, which should have 
continued in the strain of v. 18b. Possibly the ovrws of 12 b misled 
the amanuensis : he believed it to be the ovrws of the expected apodosis.’ 

vi 1-xi 36. At vi 1 we are again in the thrust and parry of the diatribe, 
up to xi 36.” The citations of ix 7 ff are of the extempore-preaching kind, 
and are clipped, fused, or otherwise adapted to their immediate purpose. 
They are used quite differently from those occurring in the ‘citation- 
and-comment’ passages. 

xii, xiii, Chapters xii and xiii contain—as customary towards the end 
of an Epistle—the practical conclusions, with regard to certain definite 
features of the recipients. They are restrained, and though seemingly 
dictated along with the bulk of the Epistle have been carefully prepared 
and are perhaps dictated with the help of notes on the wax tablets. 
The citations which occur are used, as in the diatribe, to clinch, and 
the first section, ch. xii, concludes with a very eloquent appeal, rhetorical 


1 We must come to allow a good deal more to the amanuensis than we have 
done hitherto. The slave-amanuensis might make foolish dictation errors of the 
ordinary type. The confidential friend-amanuensis would be of quite a different 
psychology. How far he cautiously, or uncautiously, obtrudes himself is a question 
for separate discussion. A possible case is Acts xiv 21, where the amanuensis 
includes himself among the pa@nrai—‘he told us that we must through much 
suffering enter the Kingdom of God’—other such touches are possibly viii 2 of 
this Epistle, #Aev@épwotv oe, some strange cases of jyeis for ipeis (-dy, -iv), e.g. 
xv 7, and perhaps Eph. iv 32,v 2. The secretary, as in this Epistle, might insert 
his own salutation (and perhaps postscript) and conceivably might interject currente 
calamo in the text (is 1 Cor. vii 40b a case of this? . xdyw comes oddly from 
St Paul). In Phil. iv 3 the bearer of the letter, Epaphroditus, is probably addressed 
(so Lightfoot ad /oc.). Possibly he acted as amanuensis too, and simply copied 
down the request as part of the Epistle. The confidential secretary would probably 
do-his own revising, and errors once made might well remain. 

2 Bultmann (o/. cit.) singles out especially viii 31 ff, xi 28 ff as shewing ‘begeisterten 
Schwung’. ‘Sie klingen nicht wie Briefstil, sondern wie begeisterte Rede. . 


in dieser Weise redete Paulus in der Gemeindeversammlung.’ This is true. In 


the so-called Epistles we have—along with passages obviously the result of com- 
position—speeches, argument, talks, exactly as they must have been delivered on 
the missionary journeys or earlier at Antioch or Damascus, where the Jews were 
‘mightily confounded’. See also, to a similar effect, Moulton Cambridge Biblical 
Essays p. 452: ‘The letters are in colloquial Greek for the best of reasons, they 
were spoken and not written.’ This, however, is hardly true of any entire letter. 
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in style and design, and likely enough to be a reminiscence of some 
peroration, itself based on the Sermon on the Mount or on some similar 
discourse of Jesus. 

The section ch. xiii seems to be inserted to meet some special 
question as to authority affecting the community at Rome. It has, 
however, all the appearance of a set discourse on the text ‘Render 
unto Caesar ...’, vv. 1-7 dealing with our duties to Caesar, and 
vv. 8-14 with our duties to God. 

xiv I-xv 13. This passage is in a less exalted key, and apparently 
is a running commentary upon special troubles that had arisen in 
Rome. It reminds us of the replies to questions in 1 Cor. It ends 
with citations and a blessing." 

xv 14-33. A further personal section, in the higher style but not 
necessarily suggesting composition. It closes with a formal exhortation 
and blessing (IlapaxaAG 8¢ . . . 6 5& Geds rips eipyvys) as in xvi 17-20, see 
also 1 Thess. v 14 ff, 2 Thess. iii 6 ff. 

xvi 1-16. A commendation and personal salutations (on which see 
below). 

xvi 17-20. An exhortation and blessing like that of ch. xv and 
a farewell. 

xvi 21-23. A note by the amanuensis,’? on his own behalf and that 
of certain companions. 

xvi 24. His farewell (absent in some MSS). 

xvi 25-27. Final blessing. 

Putting aside for the present the problem connected with ch. xvi 1 
(or 3) to 16 (or 20), we must notice that we have in these two latter 
chapters two ‘exhortations’ (Ilapaxadd . . . 6 5& Oeds ris cipyvys) of 
a personal tone, but such as might well be inserted at any point of the 
Epistle,* and one formal farewell (in the form of an ascription), to which 
a parallel occurs in Eph. iii 20. The ascription, as is well known, 


1 On the question of a break at end of ch. xiv see below. 

2 Possibly all three verses, or four, if we read v. 24, are his. Van Manen (Enc. 
Bibl. art. ‘ Tertius’) strangely quarrels with this most reasonable note by Tertius. 
He considers the mention of an amanuensis somewhere to be necessary to the 
pseud-epigraphon, It is surely natural enough. We are dealing not with a slave 
but with a confidential secretary. He and his friends join in a note of good wishes, 
just as naturally as Dorothy Wordsworth adds her own postscript to letters of her 
brother’s dictation. Tertius’s companion Timothy was perhaps literally his ovvepydés, 
as sharing in this secretarial work ; Quartus was, appropriately, Tertius’s brother. 
[Was Secundus of Acts xx 4 another of the family?) He was of Thessalonica, as 
was probably Jason (Acts xvii 5); while Sopater was also a Macedonian (Acts xx 4). 
The names may have been Jewish as well as Roman. | 

8 We are reminded of the ‘Proems of Demosthenes’, written (as is generally 
believed) by himself, and similar to those which we actually find him employing. 
Of these some are particular, some are general, in tone. 
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occurs in some texts at the end of ch. xiv: in G. there is a blank space 
after ch. xiv. Why these three, if not four, endings to one letter? If 
we add xvi 20 b, there are five. Of these, two, xvi 17-20 and xvi 20 b, 
may doubtless be disposed of if we regard them as included in the 
hypothetical Ephesian letter of ch. xvi. But if we regard the present 
Epistle as one and continuous, only one simple explanation’ suggests 
itself. It is this: that the duty of rounding off the work in hand lay 
with the amanuensis: the author might be called away or otherwise 
interrupted. For this purpose it is likely that he dictated, at an early 
stage, one or two good conclusions? ; and there is some likelihood that 
the passages beginning IapaxaA@ dé. . . and closing with 6 d& Oeds ris 
cipyvys . . . would excellently serve the purpose, as would also a formal 
ascription such as that of xvi 25-27. ‘The amanuensis might well err 
in imagining that he had reached the conclusion of his task—the wish, 
perhaps, the father to the thought. At the end of the detailed instruc- 
tions of xiv, arising apparently from questions sent from Rome, he 
might well attach his final ascription. St Paul had, perhaps, genuinely 
ended his letter there. But some opportunity occurred for its continu- 
ance, and hence we get ch. xv, which has the appearance of a general 
commentary upon the particular details of ch. xiv. We can imagine 
St Paul reading the Epistle, so far as written, over, and on this perusal 
fresh ideas suggest themselves. He calls for Tertius, and dictates 
ch, xv, at the end of which Tertius attaches a passage held in readi- 
ness for any similar occasion. Then St Paul decides to give a personal 
tone to the Epistle. There is the bearer to be commended, and 
greetings to be sent. He therefore dictates ch. xvi 1-16,° where 
Tertius adds his second ‘ reserve’ conclusion. After this Tertius and 
his friends add their greetings, and a finale is added to the whole in the 
shape of the ascription already used at the end of ch. xiv. In his first 
copy—which was probably required for immediate use—Tertius would 
have things as they stood. In a second recension he would omit the 
former ascription. 

We may now make a very brief summary of the process by which the 
Epistle had its being. 

First the author writes a literary salutation on conventional lines with 

1 See Sanday Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem p. 26 ‘As a rule, the 
simpler the cause, provided it is adequate, the more likely it is to be true’. 


* The present writer, in teaching schoolboys to write Essays, always urges 
‘ Write your conclusions first’. 

3 If the passage xvi 1 (or 3) -16 (or 20) is an Ephesian letter, there is nothing 
to suppose but that Tertius, in making up the roll finally, caught up among other 
aedides one intended to be left aside for a separate messenger and a different 


destination. Stranger things have happened in modern times and under modern 
circumstances. 
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a rough résumé of the contents of the letter. This he hands to Tertius, 
and with it, or shortly afterwards, one or two set passages serviceable as 
conclusions. ‘These are perhaps discussed with the ‘helpers’ who are 
in attendance. Next he either writes and hands in, or dictates in 
a literary style, a personal passage (i 8-17). ‘This section is almost 
exactly twice the length of the first section, the length of both being, 
perhaps, subject to the size of the available papyrus sheets.’ Now, 
warming to his subject, he delivers, perhaps as already once delivered, 
a vigorous missionary sermon, taken down, perhaps, at full speed in 
shorthand. Next an argumentative passage (ii 1-iii 19) in diatribe 
fashion, ‘Tertius (no mere machine) being associated perhaps with the 
author in some of the first persons plural? (e.g. iii 7, 8). At iii 19 
a carefully composed pendant to i 14-17 is handed in; at iii 27 dictation 
begins again, at iv 16 another composed oeAis may be made use of (we 
cannot be sure of this section) continuing to iv 25 or even v 21, but in 
any case at vi, we are in dictated ‘ diatribe’ to xi 36. Here the polemic 
of the Epistle is over. There remains the summing up, chapters xii and 
xiii are thought over and carefully dictated ; similarly xiv, where at one 
time the Epistle closed. 

For some reason it was reopened, and xv 1-30 results—again an 
apparent ending, and a proper finale attached. Still xvi is added (or 
attached by error ; in the former case 17-20 form another set conclu- 
sion), and then the Epistle is really done, Tertius adds a note on his 
own account and his friends’, and as a complete finale adds the ascrip- 
tion (25-27). 

From this short review and analysis, if in any degree accurate, certain 
conclusions seem to follow. First, we must be much more cautious 
than ever in using arguments from style. Between studied composition 
and rough viva voce extemporizing was a great gulf. One whole Epistle 
might be composed, another dictated; it would be difficult to ascribe 
them to the same author. Styles, moreover, were assumed ad rem. 

Secondly, we must expect as little originality as may be. An ancient 
author asked himself, before originating, ‘Have I, or has any one else, 
said this already ?’* 


1 These, of course, differed, but probably Tertius would have got in a number 
of sheets of a size. 

2 The whole question of ‘ we’ in N. T. books still needs much discussion. May 
not the inclusion of the amanuensis, either by the author or by himself, often account 
for it?’ E.g.in Acts xi 27 (D) the ovveorpapptvwy av may quite well be a touch 
of the amanuensis, who recalls his own presence (cf. xiv 22). On the use of the 
First Person Plural specially in Travel documents see Norden Agnostos Theos. 

3 This point can hardly be overdone. The Attic orators supply the best instances 
of its truth. Aeschines, in de F. L., imports a long passage from Andocides, mepi 
elpnvns, and does not trouble to make it fit his immediate purpose. See also 
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We expect therefore to find use made of other letters, missionary 
sermons, catenae of citations, liturgical fragments, and commonplaces 
generally." 

Thirdly, we must allow more to the self-intrusion, skill, or mechanical 
stupidity* of the amanuensis, and expect to find simple causes for 
complex errors.’ When St Paul himself takes the pen he advertises 
the fact (1 Cor. xvi 21, Gal. vi 11, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17). His 
secretary may often have been hurried, or have misunderstood; or 
revision might be hindered by the sudden arrival of a suitable 
messenger.” 

Fourthly, a great deal of minute literary investigation yet remains 
to be done in the books of the N. T., by which we may part off com- 
position and dictation, high style and low style.® 
Demosthenes TVimocrates, where a long passage from the Axndrotion is inserted. 
There are many other instances. 

1 As a result, we shall expect N.T. books to be largely a careful patchwork, 
excepting some who bear their unity on the surface—e.g. the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (note its literary rhythm) and a good portion of the Fourth Gospel. The 
component parts will be of one or other of these kinds : 

A. Compositions (Reinschriften). 

(1) Simple—i. e. artless, nalve—‘ folk-anecdotes’ usually brief and self-contained, 
or brief citations of or reports of ‘sayings’. These will have formed the nucleus 
of the Synoptic Gospels (see Dr Latimer Jackson in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 
P- 452, where he suggests, following Tiersch, that the ‘parchments’ of 2 Timothy 
iv 13 may have been such fragments). 

(2) Elaborated, i.e. the Passion Narratives (or portions thereof) or some of the 
Discourses of the Fourth Gospel; Prefaces, Conclusions, and passages written and 
held in readiness for use when required (see p. 297 above note 3). 

B. Dictated. 

(1) Simple, i.e. conversational passage, in the style of the diatribe, replies to 
answers in letters, &c., simple pieces of argumentation, 

(2) Elaborated, i.e. speeches, some larger discourses, and some openings and 
conclusions which have probably been previously worked up on the wax tablets 
(p. 293 note 1). It will not always be easy to distinguish between these different 
strata, The study of literary rhythm will help (see p. 292 note 3) as well as that 
of language and syntax. Anacolutha will generally be a mark of dictation, long 
periods, of composition, especially where we can see the author using words already 
written asa guide to the choice of following words. 

2 See 1 Cor, i 16 when the secretary jots down the afterthought just as received, 
without attempting to harmonize it with the previous verses. In St John vi 22 
the secretary probably confused dAAd and 4AdAa, as in the present Epistle v 12, he 
mistook ors for the beginning of the apodosis. 

8 The ‘four-chapter’ hypothesis of 2 Cor. is made more possible, if we assume 
some error in piecing together the papyrus sheets, 

* Where obrw ypagw explains the ‘ large letters’ of Gal. vi rr. 

5 The ‘Epistle of Jude’ was to have been more elaborate (verse 3) but some 
emergency caused a brief letter to be sent hastily. 

® For this a N.T. in «@Aa and xéppara, as desiderated by Norden Agnostos Theos 
Anhang v, is almost an essential, 
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Fifthly, we shall in the written work of St Paul see more clearly than 
before the man of action. He writes, in great part, as he preached or 
talked or argued. We shall no longer wonder at his sudden ‘ going off 
at tangents’ or his anacolutha; they bring us nearer the man and tell 
us how he spoke and moved, as well as thought, in lecture-room or 
market-place. 

E. IiirF Rosson. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE DIDASCALIA APOSTO- 
LORUM IN GREEK. 


I OWE to two persons the privilege of making known to scholars this 
valuable addition to our afparatus criticus for the original text of the 
Didascalia. The first of these is Dr J. Rendel Harris, who years ago 
gave me a preliminary copy of most of it, when the fragments were his 
own property, and then, quite recently, helped me to obtain access to 
these for fuller study. The next is their present owner, Lord Peckover, 
of Wisbech, who most generously put them at my disposal for leisurely 
examination. To both I would express sincere thanks, as also to 
Dr B. P. Grenfell, who gave me liberally of his time and skill in coping 
with difficulties which the decipherment and conjectural reconstruction 
of the text at times present.’ 

The fragments in question were found by Dr Rendel Harris in the 
binding of a Syriac copy of the Gospels from the church at Harpout. 
The Syriac MS he assigned to the fifth century: the fragments 
themselves he assigned to the fourth. The latter date can hardly be 
justified palaeographically, to judge by comparison with the biblical 
specimens of fourth-century writing given in Scrivener-Miller, Jntroduc- 
tion to the New Testament, and Dr E. M. Thompson’s Greek and Latin 
Palaeography. ‘The formation of certain crucial letters points rather 
to the fifth or earlier sixth century, a conclusion supported by Dr Gren- 
fell’s judgement based on more general grounds. Among Scrivener’s 
facsimiles of biblical MSS the fragments have affinity chiefly with Cod. 
Alexandrinus (A) and Cod. Cotton (N), of the fifth and sixth centuries 
respectively : and a date about a. D. 500 would suit the facts as well as 
any. As N is one of the purple codices, which as a class von Soden? 
traces to a region where the text of the Great Cappadocians prevailed, 
we might expect kindred handwriting in a MS once at Harpout. 

Our two fragments belong to a single vellum page, written in double 


1 This applies also to the fifth or sixth century fragment of 1 Tim. (iii 16°-iv 2) 
which the same series of fragments includes. See infra pp. 309 ff. 
Die Schriften des N. T. Bd. i pp. 1466 ff. 
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columns of twenty-four lines, averaging fifteen letters to a line. 
Dr Rendel Harris deciphered the greater part of the larger fragment, 
which preserves the half-lines of one column on either side of it (though 
the bottom line is wanting save for the tops of a few letters); and he 
identified the text as that of the Afostolic Constitutions iii 5. 6 (wepi 
évowpatwoews)—6. 3 (uy pera) touching the ministry of Widows. But 
further, my own more prolonged study of the smaller fragment (of 
some ten half-lines), with Dr Grenfell’s help in reading its far obscurer 
writing, shews that it formed the latter part of the companion column 
of the same page. The text of the vecfo of this fragment led up to that 
on the recfo of the larger fragment, while that on its verso followed the 
matter on the latter’s verso, after a lacuna of fourteen lines. This is 
itself a useful result. But what is of more importance is the extra 
evidence thus afforded :— 

(r) that the text is not that of the Apostolic Constitutions, but rather 
of the older basis used by its compiler for this part of his work ; 

(2) that it agrees in the main with the Greek presupposed by the 
Syriac version (S) of the Didascalia Apostolorum, the writing in question. 

The one unfortunate thing about this otherwise happy find is that 
the old Latin (iv-v cent.) version (L) of the work is here lacking, save 
for a line or so at the very end. Had it been otherwise, we should have 
been in a position of great advantage for testing yet further, by inde- 
pendent objective evidence, the mutual relations of the two versions of 
the Greek Didascalia, on the one hand, and also the relations of the 
forms of the original which they represent (possibly at slightly different 
stages of transmission) to the Afostolic Constitutions (AC), and again 
to the text of the Didasca/ia used by its compiler about a.p. 375. ‘The 
study of all these relations is now greatly facilitated by the admirable 
edition of the relevant texts in F. X. Funk’s Didascalia et Constitutiones 
Apostolorum, where the two works appear on opposite pages, with the 
additions of the later compiler or ‘Constitutor’ indicated by under- 
lining. For checking the exact Syriac behind Funk’s Latin rendering 
(where the old Latin version is wanting), the German version in Die 
Syrische Didaskalia, by Hans Achelis and Johannes Flemming, is also 
at times of service. 

After these preliminaries, the text of the fragments as deciphered by 
Dr Grenfell and myself '—with aid from the other witnesses which have 
generally enabled me to reconstruct the missing parts of the lines with 
practical certainty—may now be presented to the reader, along with 
the parallel sources for comparison. 

[For the notation used in the text see p. 307). 


1 In only a very few cases, chiefly indicated in notes as doubtful, have I ventured 
on a reading without Dr Grenfell’s authority. 
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Words in italics or underlined are peculiar to a single witness. 

[  ] in the first column denotes absence from Cod. Harris of the 
Syriac. 

»» in the second column denotes the filling of a gap in the frag- 
ments where the wording is fairly assured by comparison with 
the other sources. 

« ) means that only the substance can plausibly be supplied as 
indicated, either from the other sources or from the context 
itself, 

In the following English rendering of our fragments italics mark what 

is peculiar to the fragments against the other two witnesses. 


(‘For when the Gentiles .. . hear) the word of God [neither] as it 
{ought to be] no[r unto the] building up of co life, [and 
especial]ly because by a woman is spoken [that] touching [Christ] 
incarnate and subject to suffering, in derision they will scoff [rather 
than] give glory [at the wo|rds of the woman elder ; [du¢ she] will be 

uilty of sin [and | shall | know | that much is | the judgement | i” store. 
ih the Lord |said|, Owing to much | speaking| thou shalt not escape 
sin(s). 

‘[It is] not, [then, right] either that women be teachers, [especial ]ly 
touching the name of the Lord and [ His redemp]|tive passion. For ye 
have not been appointed, O women, | in order] to teach, and | especial |ly 
widows, [ but only to importune|God. [For the Teacher himself (hen) | 
He sent us [the twelve] to disciple the Peo[ple and] the Gentiles, 
having along with [us chosen out| also [female] dis| ciples |—Mary 
[ Magdal]ene and M[ary of] James and Salo{me|—He did not send 
them forth with [us] to disciple or (save) the world. (For if it were] 
needful that women should [teach], our Teacher [himself] would have 
bidden these along with us to teach. 

‘Let the [widow], then, [recognize] that she is God’s altar, and let her 
[sit still] in her house ; let her not with [any pretext’ wander about in 
the houses of the faithful, in order to receive: for neither does God’s 
altar ever wander about anywhere, but is settled in one spot. The 
widow, then, ought not to wander about among houses: for they who 
wander about and are shameless, keep not still in their houses because 
they are not widows but wallets, (and care for nothing but to be om. AC)| 
ready to [receive], (and because they are talkative and om. AC) 

tattlers], slanderers® . . . counsellors of strife, [shameless], immodest : 
and they that are such] are not [found] worthy [of Him who] called 
them.’ 


The general effect of the foregoing is manifest. Our new text is the 


middle term between the Syriac Didasca/ia and the Greek of the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Each of them deviates from it in turns, the latter most 


1 So AC only. The rest of the gap is supplied mostly in terms of the Syriac, as 
generally nearer to our MS. 
2 Here L joins S after a long lacuna. 


X 2 
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widely ; each finds some support in it against the other; while their 
agreements against it are rare and easily explicable. These are in fact 
reducible to two ' certain cases, inconsistent with the supposition that 
either of these authorities for the text had before it the Greek Didascalia 
as found in our MS.*_ And those two cases are simple interpolations, 
easily separable from the original text, as not entering into its substance, 
and not betraying any settled motive or tendency making for systematic 
change. ‘To disciple or (save) the world’ is a simple gloss, in more 
conventional terms, on ‘ to teach (= ‘disciple’, above) the People’ (S) 
—with its more historic reference to Israel as the prime sphere of 
Apostolic activity. As to the larger addition, its first part, ‘and shall 
know that much is the judgement in store’, merely aims at making 
clearer a condensed phrase in the Greek lying behind the Syriac, 
rendered in Funk’s Latin by ‘ rea magni iudicii peccati’, in Flemming’s 
German by ‘ des grossen Gerichts der Siinde schuldig’, and in Mrs Gibson’s 
English by liable to ‘a great condemnation for the sin’. The original 
was perhaps évoyxos oAAod xpiparos duaprias, an emphatic but undefined 
expression, which some later reader first analysed into two statements, 
évoxos ~or(a)e dyaprias [xai yw|oerar odd 7d Kpipa tmdpyew—so in- 
creasing the emphasis—and then supported it by a Scriptural proof-text 
from Prov. x 19, defining the nature of the dyapria by its cause. That 
the original Greek seemed to be allusive, and so challenged the reader 
to supply for himself its full meaning, appears from the fact that the 
Constitutor also defined the sin in his own way ; and he likewise added 
a proof-text in support of that definition as BAaordypia—in keeping 
with an earlier passage, where he is following the Didasca/ia. 

When, however, we ask whether the Greek text implied by the Syriac 
—apart from deviations due to the translator and any mere copyist— 
was purer or not than that of our fragments, a decision is more 
difficult. There are several points of agreement between the fragments 
and Ajost. Const. which seem to go back to a common text different 
from that used by the Syriac translator, early as was his date (possibly 
before Apost. Const., i.e. before ¢. 375). Of these pera rwvos rpodpdcews, 
absent from the Syriac, is the best example. Further, the Syriac’s ‘ et 
altera Maria’, instead of xai Zadwpy (supported by iii 16. 4), may go 


1 For their agreement in ‘ Evant¢ autem nobiscum discipulae’ and ovviv ydp jyiv 
4} T¢€ phrnp xrd., which is only partial in nature, may well be accidental. The Syriac 
seems to break up a long and complex sentence for greater clearness ; while AC 
changes the whole form of the passage and its context. 

? One must add, however, that this statement applies primarily to the matter in 
the longer fragment, where the text is clearest, The first four lines of the shorter 
one, r!, so far as the very few certain letters go, rather suggest a different text from 
that common to S and AC ; while in the fifth line of its verso a word came between 
«at jadadovs and paxo[ovpBov jAous for which there is otherwise no evidence, 
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back to its Greek original ; so too may its ‘ verbwm doctrinae’, which 
looks less original than our MS's trois Adyous ris tpeoBurépas, supported 
by the presence of 7 rpeoBirs in the next clause of Afost. Const. But 
in this matter of the relative purity of the text in our fragments and of 
that presupposed by the Syriac—as also in defining the exact degree 
of the Syriac translator’s deviation from his Greek—we have to deplore 
the absence of the old Latin version in the Verona palimpsest, which 
would have settled some points we must now leave more or less open. 

On the whole, however, we have reason to regard our fragments as 
preserving in their basal text a very ancient and pure form of the 
Greek Didascalia, of which they are so far the only known extant 
specimens, apart from the quotations in Epiphanius, and perhaps also 
in the Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum. Moreover as a criterion of the 
degree to which our Syriac version deviates from its Greek original 
(whatever may have been the relative purity of its text and of that used 
by our MS), it largely confirms the impression conveyed by the old 
Latin version, ‘That is a result of no small value. 


J. VERNON BARTLET. 


A NEW FIFTH-SIXTH CENTURY FRAGMENT OF 
1 TIMOTHY. 


ALONG with the fragments of a Greek MS of the Didascalia Aposto- 
Zorum found by Dr Rendel Harris in the binding of an early Syriac MS 
(see p. 301 above), there were smaller fragments of a MS written in 
a similar hand, even more akin than those to Cod. Purpureus N of the 
Gospels (vi cent.). Only the two larger of the four fragments in question 
are at all legible, and in these too the letters are extremely indistinct. 
Indeed it was only by the lucky circumstance that in one of them the 
letters a:didacx . . . vroxpuo were fairly clear in two successive lines, so 
leading me to suspect that we had here parts of 1 Tim. iv 1f, that it 
became possible to decipher the rest with anything like confidence. 
Armed with this clue, Dr Grenfell perceived that the other fragment 
fitted on to its companion and helped to complete parts of the same 
text. The resulting reconstruction is as follows : 


capkt €d\ixatalOn ev mvevpatt 
wpOn ayyledors [exnpux On (ev)' Ove 


1 éy would make the line rather too full (26 letters against a maximum of 23 or 
24 elsewhere), and is absent from a few cursives (see von Soden’s App. Crit.), 
as well as apparently from the MSS used by Jerome, praedicatum est gentibus. 
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ov emor\evOn [ev Koop (Kat)! 
avednug|On €v dolén 70 de n[va 
pnts Aelyet ofte ely tareEpolis 
Kaipas alroo|tna|ovrat tiv[es 
THs maT ews [mpuloexovTe|s 
mvow m)Aav|ns Kjat didack[art 
ats Satpo|newv [ev] troxpiole 
Wevdoro]yor x[ai]’kavrnpliac 
pevov thv*i\diav ofvve\dnow klar 
KwAvovT\ov y[lapetv 


In this short passage there are only a few variant readings on which 
our fragments afford clear or probable evidence. But in those it seems 
usually to support the right text. Thus it has 

év torépos Katpois, with 8 AC D F GK P Hipp. Clem. Orig. &c. 

THs tictews (without dys or tyvawoveys), with our MSS Tert. Orig. 
vg &c, 

miavys (ut vid., as best fitting the space, three letters or less) with 
P 31, 37, 73, 116 vg go arm Orig. in Matt. Ath.codd Bas.codd Chrys,cod 
Cyr. Amb. Aug.: cf. Justin Dial. 35 ra dd trav ris mAdvyns tvevpdrwr. 
mrdvas RNACDFGL dg Syr."* cop. aeth. Clem. Tert. Hipp. Novat. 
Orig.c-Cele Arch, Ath.codd Hil, Bas.cod Ambrosr. Chry.codd Ps,-Just. 
Euthal,cod 

xexautnpacpévwv, with CDFGKP al pler Clem. Hipp. Orig. Bas. 
Epiph. Chr. Cyr.%¢ Euthal.: cf. Iren. xexavr. tiv ovveidnow yuvaixes. 
xexavot. RAL 1. 37. 114. &c., Cyr.edor 

Besides these, the following reading seems probable in our fragment 
(though I have not by me now the means of verifying the reading of 
the letter visible after cvveidnow) : 

kai kwAvdvrwv, with Clem.™ Epiph.”* 

With such an intrusive xaf one may compare the possible case higher 
up, kal dveAnppOn ev Sogn, at the end of a series of parallel clauses. 

But apart from these harmless instances of the copula slipping in 
unawares, and the possible omission of évy before é6veow, the text 
appears a good one, especially if it really had the Hebraic rvevpaow 
mAdvys (with early Patristic support), where most MSS have the 
suspiciously better Greek, xAdvors. 


1 «ai seems needed to fill out the line ; cf. the last line but one for a like 
addition to remove an asyndeton. 

2 «at for xe. 

8 The omission of ryv seems needful in order not to overcrowd the space 
available, 
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In fact it and P have in the important variants the best record of all 
our Greek MSS for the verses in question: and perhaps its basal text 
may be described as a good third-century type. 

J. VERNON BarTLET. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH. 


In connexion with the variations between ‘flesh’ and ‘ body’ in the 
English documents of the sixteenth century, to which Dr Swete has 
called attention (p. 135), it is perhaps worth while to notice the trace 
of a similar uncertainty in the Scottish catechisms of the period, The 
Genevan catechism of Calvin, which was used by order of the Church 
from 1560 onwards, has ‘the rising againe of the bodie’ in the current 
Scots version. The later catechism, prefixed to Zhe Gude and Godlie 
Ballates, also prints ‘the resurrection of the body’ in the Apostles’ 
Creed. But in A Catechism of Christian Religion, i.e. a Scots version 
of the Palatinate or Heidelberg Catechism which had been drawn up 
in 1563, we find the last five articles of the Apostles’ Creed printed 
thus: ‘8. I believe in the Holy Ghost: 9. I believe the Catholick 
Church, the Communion of Saints: 10. The Forgiveness of Sins: 
11. The Resurrection of the Flesh: 12. And the Life Everlasting, 
Amen.’ This translation was, according to the edition of 1721, 
‘ Translated into English, and printed Anno 1591, by publick Authority, 
for the Use of Scotland’. Indeed, the edition of 1615, issued in Edin- 
burgh, declares that it was ‘appointed to be printed for the use of the 
Kirke of Edinburgh’. But this catechism was never formally authorized, 
although it is superior to its predecessor, the Genevan, and to Mr John 
Craig’s, which followed it. The preference of ‘flesh’ to ‘body’, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, is the only strange feature in its beautiful paragraphs ; 
and even this cannot be termed an eccentricity. 

JaMEs Morratr. 


PHILIPPIANS 1 26 AND 2 TIM. Iv 13. 


In the latest volume of Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part xii, 1916) there 
are two letters which supply illustrations to these texts. 

(a) Epaphroditus, according to Paul, had been ill, but he had been 
vexed to learn that his friends in the church at Philippi had heard of 
his illness—é8ynpovav dir. jeovcatre St. HoOévnoer. He knew they 
would be anxious, and he unselfishly wished to spare them this anxiety 
about himself. It troubled him to think that any information about 
his personal health had reached his friends. Now in O. P. 1481 the 
editors print a letter written early in the second century by a soldier to 
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his mother, which strikes a similar note. It is interesting at the present 
time to find a soldier telling his mother that she is not to trouble about 
sending him any gifts. He puts this in the letter, and repeats it in 
a postscript. M7 dxAod 8& wéurew te Hiv . . . py em Bapod wéprew te 
jpiv. He had got presents already by the hands of his brother and 
a letter from his mother; meantime he does not wish her to trouble 
about sending any further gifts. But he shews another trace of good 
feeling. A rumour had reached her that he was ill, and he is annoyed 
to think that her mind has been disturbed. The rumour seems to have 
been caused or at any rate made more credible by the fact that she had 
not heard from him for some time ; but he explains that this was due 
to military duties. He had been év wapeuBodp. If he had not written, 
it was ob & doBévele lav, Gore pi Aowrod. Aeiav 8 eAovwpOyy dxovoas Gre 
Hxoveas: ob yap Sewas HoOevyca. pépopat 88 tov ciravra cor. Here is 
a soldier, vexed that his mother had heard he was ill, and annoyed with 
the person who told her. The case is not quite parallel to that of 
Epaphroditus, of course. He had been ill, and dangerously ill; xai 
yap hobévnre maparAnoov Oavatw. It was not an ill-founded rumour 
that had reached the church at Philippi about their deputy. Still, 
both Epaphroditus and this soldier were unselfishly concerned about 
those who cared for them. 

(4) In 2 Tim. iv 13—which is certainly a genuine fragment, whatever 
view be taken of the Pastoral epistles in general—St Paul asks Timothy 
to bring the mantle he had left at Troas with Carpus; rov geAdvny, ov 
drékurov év Tpwads rapa Kadpry, épxopevos pépe. In O.P. 1489 the 
editors print a letter from the late third century, written by a certain 
Sattos to his ‘sister’ Euphrosyne, which contains this sentence: 7d 
Kova érrddurpe tapi Texotoay cis tov mvAdvar téempov pot ds ereppes 
pot. Lower down he tells her to ‘hand my cloak to Kerarea the hair- 
dresser’ (rapddos 75 xiOdvw pov Kepapéa rij xovpid:). Evidently it was 
not the first time that Sattos had left his cloak behind him, though the 
words do not make it clear whether he had left it accidentally or 
deliberately. In 2 Tim. iv 13 the probability is that the apostle had 
left his cloak behind on purpose.’ Sattos is a pagan, as is plain from 
the opening words of his letter in which he salutes his friends rapa rots 
Geois Tis Toews Tav ’AvTiwoaiwv. 


James Morratt. 


1 Now, for some reason, he wanted it. There is a curious passage in Newman's 
journal (Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, ed. Anne Mozley, vol. i p. 429) 
upon his affection for an old blue cloak which he had worn during his Mediterranean 
travels. ‘I have it still. I have brought it up here to Littlemore, and on some 


cold nights I have had it on my bed. I have so few things to sympathize with me 
that I take to cloaks.’ 
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SOME RECENT BOSSUET LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH people do not like Bossuet. He has not Fénelon’s charm, 
nor was he an aristocrat. Yet Bossuet is the greatest figure in French 
literature, and Sainte-Beuve could say that the glory of Bossuet had 
become one of the religions of France. Now that the German fog is 
lifting, French culture will mean more to us. How is it that there are so 
few good books about Bossuet? Sainte-Beuve wrote some excellent 
essays. So did the late Ferdinand Brunetitre. These were collected 
in a volume in 1913. M. Rebelliau’s smaller book is excellent. 
Valuable monographs have been published on this or that aspect of 
Bossuet, as for instance M. Rebelliau’s monumental study of the 
value as history of the Variations du Protestantisme; M. Longuemare’s 
interesting collection of the afer¢us of social life afforded by Bossuet’s 
sermons ; and M. Ingold’s work on Bossuet’s relations to /e Jansénisme. 
But there is no great book on Bossuet, as a whole. In English we 
have nothing but one or two inadequate essays by Dean Church and 
a work by Mrs Sidney Lear, which might almost be called Bossuet for 
mothers’ meetings. 

Here we have another. M. Dimier’s work is a reprint of a series 
of lectures delivered in 1916. It reads like that. It has two main 
faults. First, it is too polemical. Much of the earlier part is occupied 
in shewing up the deficiencies of nineteenth-century Bossuetists. 
Brunetiére in particular is never mentioned except to attack. Now the 
romantic element in Bossuet is not the whole. Some of the writers 
here attacked may have emphasized too much what they call the 
‘lyrisme’ of Bossuet. Still, it is there. This had been overlooked in 
the eighteenth century. 

The other fault M. Dimier shares with Brunetitre himself and 
many others, who wrote on Bossuet. Unless like M. Brémond they are 
writing avowedly in the support of Fénelon, they fall into panegyric. 
One of the greatest living Bossuet scholars has remarked this in two 
cases. But it is found in more. Bossuet was a great man, a great 
bishop, and a very great writer. But he was far from perfect. Many 
readers approach Bossuet with a prejudice against him, derived from 
the Fénelon controversy. This prejudice will not be removed by the 
tone of unreasoning admiration adopted by nearly all his biographers 
ever since the Cardinal de Bausset, indeed we might almost say since 
the panegyric written by Bossuet’s secretary Le Dieu. 

M. Dimier’s little volume is no exception. The pages on Bossuet’s 
relations with Richard Simon are superficial and unfair. Bossuet’s 
treatment of Simon is the least pleasant episode in his life. In the 
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matter of Fénelon, Bossuet has been harshly judged. His fame has 
never recovered from his victory. Yet in the main he was right, and even 
in method he was less wrong than is commonly supposed. But in 
regard to Simon, Bossuet was unfair in object, tyrannical in method, 
and wrong in nearly every point of detail. The consequences to 
religion were disastrous. M. Dimier mentions this incident or rather 
series of incidents, but he does so without giving the reader a chance 
to see that Simon even had a case. If Bossuet, as Simon believed, 
allowed himself to be moved by the Jansenist leaders, who always 
hated Simon, that only derogates from his greatness. But I think he 
was sincere, like the Protestant assailants of Simon’s critical method. 
This is proved by the attitude he took up in regard to Dupin. 
Anyhow he did an ill service to religion in suppressing this early effort 
at true critical enquiry, and, as Renan said, by throwing men back on 
the old indefensible methods of Biblical exegesis he prepared the ground 
for Voltaire. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the last chapter, which is concerned with 
Bossuet’s defence of Gallicanism. Largely occupied with the problems 
of modern ultramontanes, the writer does not take the trouble to go 
into the difficult problem of Bossuet’s precise part in the assembly of 
1682, and the framing of the four propositions. Nor does he give even 
a tolerable outline of the argument of the great Defensio. 

On the other hand, the chapter on Bossuet as director of souls is ad- 
mirable. It were to be wished that more people were acquainted with 
a side of his work which shews him in so sympathetic an attitude, and 
is different from that of the melodramatic gesticulator which so many 
people attribute to him. The Quietist controversy also is treated with 
common sense, and the writer escapes that glamour which has misled 
so many into a false notion both of Fénelon and what he stood for. 

Greater gratitude is due for other efforts of Bossuet students. The 
monumental edition of the letters by MM. Urbain and L’Evesque is 
worthy of French scholarship at its best. ‘The old divisions into /ettres 
diverses, lettres de pitté et de dévotion, and lettres relatives a Laffaire de 
Quiétisme had something in their favour. But the principle was not 
exactly carried out; many of the so-called letters of devotion were 
merely instructions to the superiors of convents. The editors have 
now adopted a purely chronological classification, and have nearly 
reached the close of the Quietist controversy in the tenth volume 
Many letters not previously published are here given; and others 
gathered from out-of-the-way sources. Besides this, valuable pieces are 
printed in appendices to various volumes, and the notes on all important 
points are a storehouse of information without being overloaded. The 
same two scholars are giving us a definitive edition of the oratorical 
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works in six volumes. ‘That is to say they are revising and completing 
the work of Lebarq. The condition of the text of the earlier editions 
of the sermons leaves much to be desired. Dean Church once wrote 
an essay on it, mainly derived from Gandar’s book Bossuet Orateur. 
It is essential for the student to have the true text and the right 
date and attribution ; also to be able to read Bossuet’s various courses 
through, and not scattered as they all now are. Not the least of the 
injuries the Germans have done to culture is their stoppage of this 
publication. We have at present only two volumes, taking us down to 
1659, i.e. the eve of Bossuet’s great preaching period. Four other 
volumes we hope to see, if the war ever ends. 

The Revue Bossuet was evidence of the interest and enthusiasm of 
French students. A glance at the foot-notes to any modern book on 
Bossuet will shew how important are the articles. It is sad that the 
British Museum, the Cambridge University Library, and the Bodleian 
have all alike passed it over in their catalogues. This, too, may come 
to us in peace-time. 


Dimier, Louis, Bossuet, Paris, Librairie Nationale. 1917. 

Brunetiére, Ferdinand, Bossuet. 1913. 

Rebelliau, Alfred, Bossuet. 1900, 

o »  Bossuet, Historien du Protestantisme. 1891. 

Ingolde, Bossuet et le Jansénisme. Paris. 1897. 

Longuemare, Bossuet et la société francaise. Paris, 1910. 

On the Simon controversy cf. A. M, P. H. Margival, Richard Simon. 

Bossuet, Correspondance, nouvelle édition augmentée par Ch. Urbain et E, Levesque, 
1909-16. 

(Euvres oratotres de Bossuet, édition critique de l’Abbé Lebarq, revue et augmentée 
par Ch. Urbain et E. Levesque. 1913, 1914. (Four more volumes to come.) 


J. NEVILLE Ficcis. 


A PARALLEL TO A COPTIC SERMON ON THE 
NATIVITY. 


No. 6 in the Zheological texts from Coptic papyri, edited by W. E. Crum 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. xii (1913), pp. 20-23, 
gives: a. the final doxology of a discourse or some such text; 4. the 
beginning, in a very defective condition, of an égyynows or Sermon 
by a bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia on the Birth of our Lord; 
¢. a fragment on the appearance and the discourse of our Lord to the 
Apostles in Acts i 3-7. 4 follows aon the same leaf. ¢ is in a conjugate 
leaf, more or less distant from the first, and it is not clear whether it 
preceded or followed the other; in the editor’s judgement, ‘it is 
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a passage, relating to Acts i 3 ff, which may belong to either or to 
neither of the preceding’. 

The discourse on the Nativity, according to Mr Crum, ‘might be 
attributed to Basil of Caesarea, if that town’s name could be read in 
the second lacuna. The text, however, does not resemble that of any 
published sermon by Basil’. The lack of any corresponding text must 
have been keenly felt by the editor, especially in the longer lacunae, 
where in twenty lines scarcely a letter remains visible, with the result 
that any sort of restoration is quite out of the question. 

It may therefore not be without value to point out a parallel text* 
which occurs among the spurious works of St John Chrysostom, and ~ 
was printed by Savile vii 400-405, ‘ex ms. Collegii Novi Oxon.’, and in 
Migne P?. G. Ixi cc. 763-768, It is a Homily on the Nativity, exces- 
sively far-fetched in language and style. It corresponds to the Coptic 
fragment in substance, and generally also in order; but not entirely, for 
the Coptic has some additional clauses and even whole sentences ; and 
it has various Greek words differing from those of our Greek text, as is 
not unusual in Coptic texts derived from the Greek. Whether such 
differences are to be attributed to the licence of the translator, embarassed 
in the rendering of so rhetorical a text, or whether they represent another 
Greek redaction, plainer in style and slightly more developed in content, 
is a question which will probably settle itself when the manuscripts (and 
there are several of them’) which contain this homily come to be 
examined, a task which has not yet been attempted. 

Here I content myself with proving the affinity of the two texts, of 
whatever nature it may be, by a comparison of the first sentences ; and 
with observing that the Greek homily has no reference to Acts i 3 sqq., 
probably because the fragment ¢ does not belong to a Homily on the 
Nativity, but, I imagine, to another Homily, on the Second Coming of 
the Lord. 

I number each sentence to facilitate comparison, and I print the 
additions of the Coptic in italics. The task of supplementing and 
correcting I leave to Coptic scholars. 


'Ondrav éx xeypdvos Kpvepod Oeppov tap exAdpaly, * Tore Kai YR 
xAocepay woav mpoBddXerat, * kai ra dévdpa dvOoxopos mpépvors wpailerat, 
*xai 4 dnp pAiw katadapmropevos dyailerat, ® cai was dpviOwy yxopds, dvd ® 

1 The opening passage of John of Euboea’s (viii c.) unpublished discourse on the 
Nativity which begins ‘Onéray 10 éap éwéAOp, 7a Tay Gwydrow aToxeia mpds Kamo pov 
madwdpopovc. appears to me to be, not a parallel to the pseudo-Chrysostom, but an 
imitation. On it, see E, Bratke Das sogenannte Religionsgesprich am Hof der 
Sassaniden (Texte und Untersuchungen xix 3 (1899) pp. 91 8q-). 

2 E.g. among the Vatican Greek MSS 563 (sacc. xiii), 679, 803, and 1633 
(saec. x-xi) ; Colbert 7 (saec. xi); Nanian. 154; Athos 1040, 
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tov aidépa merapevos, Tais pedwdias Krayyaler. ° Tore Kai ot év ToIs Gpeow 
oixovvres Bovvépor Te Kal moipéves, Tav KadAvBav tre~eAOovres TH TOd Eapos » 
KédAer tas spas perappvOpilover, *Kai® rails tov Kadudwvev dpvéwv 
krayyais 4 zodupOdyyos Sovagw dyripupa ° AupyBoivres, Tas Tov ddoywv 
mpoBarwv aon min éxi Thy méav Tovs apvas mpady TO Brjpare 
épovor. *rore kai yewpydsf viv Sperdvqy év TH oKnva Oigas Tapa. THY 
mérpav &, éri rov dumehGva tropeverat Keipar THS dpymédov TO dyovov KAjpa. 
® tore kai meAdyioe TWAWTHpES KTA. 


* dvw codd. Vat, > (é)apos Vat. 563; depos cett, Savil. © wal yap Vatt. 803, 
1633 4 rais . . . wAdyyeot, sic Savil. ° dvripipnua Vatt. 679, 803, 1633 
* -yennévos Vatt. 803, 1633 © dv... wérpav: AaBdw Vat. 563; of. Copt. 


? When the xipwv is gone by and the rain avaxywpea xara the words of 
the copos Solomon, * and the anp is pleasant, and the sun doth shine; 
 rore doth the earth put forth a garden of yopros, * the trees burst forth 
in gladness at budding, *? the sun is fervid in . . . ° and the birds like- 
wise (?) go forth from . . . and cover (?) the ayp while they .. . ©? 7? xady 

." following .. . footsteps gladly, oxipra in the... pastures. * rore 
doth [., . ?the] knife go forth into its vine, to cut off the branch that 
shall not bear xapzos, and to dress that which is about to bear fruit in 
gladness, * tore doth the husbandman &c, 


GIOVANNI MERCATI. 


NOTES ON CATENAE ON MATTHEW 


(1) In Cramer’s Catena on Matthew several quotations ascribed 
to Origen are really from Chrysostom. This was noted in /. 7. S. 
xvi 420, as regards those on xii 1, 10; xiii 25; xiv 36; andxv 5. To 
these must be added xix 1, from Chrys. Hom, Ixii (Field, ii 215). 
Also the quotation in Possinus’s Catena on Mt. xvi 28 is really from 
Chrys. Hom. lv (Field, ii 127). 

Out of other quotations in Cramer from Origen, on passages where 
his continuous commentary is extant, those on the Parables of the 
Two Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage Feast are 
clearly from that source (T. xvii 4, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23), though those on 
the last two parables have some additional clauses ; they may help here 
and there to emend the text. But the fragments on xxi 42-44 are 
independent, and the remaining brief quotations are not traceable. 

(2) Some quotations are ascribed to more than one source. That 
on i 19, on the difference between deyparioa and rapadeyparion, 
entitled ‘Eusebius, Origen’, comes directly from Eusebius Ad Stephanum 
Q.i3. The bulk of that on i 25, inscribed ‘ Eusebius, Origen, Isidore 
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of Pelusium’, comes from Isidore, Epistles, bk. i 18. A long note on 
ii 2 entitled ‘Eusebius, Origen’ agrees in substance with Eusebius 
Ad Stephanum Q. xvi, but the language differs. That on v 33 entitled 
‘Origen, Cyril’ is, in a somewhat longer form, ascribed to Origen in 
Possinus’s Catena. That on xxvii 33 (Place of a Skull, where Adam 
was buried), entitled ‘ Cyril, Origen’, comes from Origen’s Commentary, 
§ 126, where De la Rue gives the Greek fragment in a slightly different 
form. That on i 25, entitled ‘ Basil, Chrysostom’, is directly from 
Chrys. Hom. v (Field, i 64). 

(3) The bulk of the fragments of Origen in Gallandi (2707. Vet. Patr. 
xiv) are summaries of passages in the Commentary, though they some- 
times add extra sentences. (Some of these sentences may be genuine ; 
others echo Chrysostom.) The notes on xiii 44, 47 are from the 
Commentary, T. x 4, 11 (see /. Z7:S. xvii ror). A long passage on 
xviii 5 is independent; that on v. 20 is mainly from T. xiv 1, but 
includes a passage from Clement Sérom. iii 10, and the additional 
sentence ‘For being everywhere as God, He is in the midst of those 
gathered together through godliness. For the all-surveying and in- 
divisible power of God becomes divisible (yepurry) to the worthy.’ 
Of the two paragraphs on v. 21 the first seems independent of the 
Commentary ; its genuineness, however, is confirmed by the substantial 
agreement of a fragment in Possinus. The second summarizes the 
Commentary, prefixing a new sentence, which is however suspiciously 
akin to one in Chrysostom. That on xxi 33 is from T. xvii 6, 7, with 
a new sentence which may come from Theodore, and another which 
certainly seems to come from Chrysostom. 

Some of the fragments belong to passages where the continuous text 
exists only in the abridged Latin version. That on xxiv 45 is from 
§ 61, with the additional sentence ‘ He means by “ prudent” (¢pdvipos) 
one who is not turned away by the foolish words of heresies . . . or is 
not pierced by sins by reason of the cunning and wiliness of men; one 
who knows when he ought to reprove or rebuke or exhort or teach, and 
to whom he ought to give milk to drink and to whom solid food. Of 
the two quotations on xxv 1, the first is an obscure summary of part of 
§ 63; the second and longer one seems composite, the earlier part 
being from the Commentary, with the passage about the equipment 
(xécpos) of the senses in a fuller form than in the Latin, and including 
also some other clauses, e.g. ‘The lamps are all-virtuous (wavdperos) 
action ; the oil is the word (Adyos) poured upon him who works good 
action. They sleep, who are removed from living energy.’ The latter 
part seems quite independent ; but the Latin may be greatly abridged 
just here ; it gives two and a half times more space to the parable of 
the Talents than to that of the Virgins. The Greek, however, reads 
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rather like Notes on Scholia, but the Catenae often compress into this 
form. The fragment on xxvii 11 is from § 118; that on v 45 is 
composite from § 134 and Chrysostom ; see /. 7: S. xviii 77. 

(4) The basis of Cramer’s Catena is the Epitome of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies, on which see Field, iii xxii. He there says that, besides 
Chrysostom, in one place and perhaps a second ‘the Pelusiote’ is 
quoted. I have not seen it noticed that occasionally there occurs 
passages not in the Homilies as they stand ; this is specially noticeable 
on ch. xxv, both as regards the Talents and the Judgement. The 
catenist also quotes Chrysostom among other writers ; in one case, on 
Mt. xxi 44, a passage is again quoted after having already occurred in 
the Epitome (pp. 176-177). The quotations from other writers are 
most numerous in the earlier part of the Gospel ; sometimes later on 
there are many consecutive pages with nothing but Chrysostom. 
A rough analysis gives these other writers thus: Origen has 66 passages 
ascribed to him, besides 6 ascribed also to some other; next come 
Cyril of Alexandria 42 (6) and Theodore of Heraclea 36 (5). Next 
to these come Severus of Antioch 16, Theodore the Monk 13 (2), 
and Apollinaris rr. Next come Isidore of Pelusium 7 (3), Theodore 
of Mopsuestia 7, Eusebius 6 (3), Theodoret 5, Clement 4 (1), 
Basil 2 (1), while Irenaeus, Severim, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa 
(Gregory), 6 @eodAdyos, Hesychius of Jerusalem, and ‘Thalassius monk 
and presbyter’ have one each. (The quotation from the last-named, on 
p. 197, breaks off near foot of page ; what follows is from Chrysostom 
(Hom. \xxvi p. 384).) ‘Thus there is apparently no source later than 
the middle of the sixth century (Severus and Thalassius): this suggests 
an early date. There is a wide field of selection of authorities, but 
a distinct Alexandrine preference appears, e. g. in the relative number 
of quotations from Cyril and from Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Theodoret. In the case of Severus alone is mention made of the 
particular work cited ; the compiler may possibly belong to his school. 
The works thus quoted are ‘Obedience’ (‘Yzaxoy), pp. 59, 235; the 
79th Logos, p. 122; and his letters to Caesarius (or perhaps rather 
Caesaria), p. 118, and to Anastasia the irdruca, p. 125. ‘Caesaria 
the Patrician’ and ‘Georgia daughter of Anastasia the imdriraa’ occur 
among Severus’s correspondents in the Sixth Book of his Select Letters 
(ed. Brooks); but these particular letters are not included. The very 
long passage near the end of the Catena is from Severus’s work on the 
Resurrection ; the long quotations from Eusebius (Ad Marinum) which 
follow shew how this work was utilized by the later writer. Some 
sentences of Eusebius here given serve to correct or enlarge Mar’s 
edition of this work of his. 

HAROLD SMITH. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE D/ALOG/ OF SULPICIUS 
SEVERUS. 


A SMALL collection of fragments of parchment MSS taken from 
old bindings was recently lent to me by my friend Dom Josaphat 
Ostrowski, O.S.B., a refugee from the Abbey of Maredsous in Belgium. 
Among them I found a single leaf of a MS written in double columns 
in a clear hand of the end of the eleventh century. On examination it 
proved to be only the lower portion of the leaf which had been cut 
horizontally across the middle. What remains measures 16-8 cms. in 
length by 22 cms. in breadth, the actual column of writing measuring 
13 cms, in length. Each column contains exactly 18 lines of writing. 
I have identified the matter as a portion of the first book of the 
Dialogi of Sulpicius Severus (ed. Halm, Corp. SS. Eccl. Lat. Vind., t. i, 
1866). A simple calculation enables us to determine the original 
dimensions of the leaf of the MS. Between the last word on col. 1 of 
the recto of the leaf and the first on col. 2 we find that matter equivalent 
to about 720 letters in Halm’s edition is missing. Now in the MS 
there are almost exactly 30 letters to each line, therefore 24 lines are 
missing at the top of each column. From this we deduce that in the 
original MS each column of writing contained 42 lines and measured 
28 cms. in length. Allowing 4 cms. each for top and bottom margins 
we see that the original MS must have measured about 36 cms. in 
length by about 25 in breadth (allowing about 3 cms. for the cutting 
away of the greater portion of the left-hand margin). The fragment 
exhibits no unusual palaeographical feature. Words are clearly 
separated and there is some attempt at punctuation. As the text 
presents a number of readings not occurring in any of the MSS collated 
by Halm, I have thought it well to transcribe the whole fragment, 
preserving the punctuation :— 

Recto, col. 1 (Déialogus, i, 10, 4-11, 2, ed. pp. 162, 18-163, r) :— 

ceteri predicarent - abbas ille altiori' consilio ne infirma etas in- 
solesceret - uirgis utrumque conpescuit - multum obiurgans?- cur ipsi 
quod per eos dominus operatus fuerat prodidissent. Opus illud non 
sue fidei - sed diuing fuisse uirtutis affrmans. Monebatque ut® disce- 
rent potius deo in humilitate seruire + et non in signis et uirtutibus 
gloriari - quia melior esset infirmitatis conscientia uirtutum uanitate. 
Hoc ubi ille monachus audiuit - et periclitatus‘* infantulos serpentis 


1 altiore ed. 2 obiurgatos ed, 5 affirmans . .. ut missing in ed, 
periclitatos ed. 
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occursu - et ipsos insuper multa uerbera uicto serpente meruisse - 
abbatem obsecrat ne sibi post hec panis' aut cibus aliquis mitteretur - 
Iamque octauus dies fuerat emensus quo se homo christi intra periculum 
famis ipse concluserat - Arebant membra... 

col. 2 (i, 11, 7, and 14, 1, pp. 163, 15-19, and 166, 4-10):— 

cum senex ad monasterium post regressus fratribus retulissed - tantus 
omnium mentibus incendii amor excreuit* - ut certatim ad heremum et 
sacras solitudines ire properarent - Miseros se fatentes - qui diutius in 
congregatione multorum ubi humana esset patientia conuersati*® rese- 
dissent.‘ 

Alium eque singularem uirum uidimus paruo tugurio - in quo nonnisi 
unus recipi posset habitantem - De hoc illud ferebatur - quod lupa ei® 
solita erat cenanti astare® - Nec facile umquam bestia falleretur - quin 
illi ad legitimam horam refectionis occurreret - et tam diu pro foribus 
expectaret - donec ille panem qui cenule super esset* offerret - Illaque * 
manum eius lambere solita®: ita’... 

Verso, col. 1 (Dialogus, i, 14, 4-7, ed. pp. 166, 23-167, 6) :— 

[dissimu]lans - cui fecisset iniuriam - Agre™ patiebatur heremita - se 
alumne solatio destitutum. Postremo illius oratione reuocata - septimum 
post diem affuit'? ut solebat ante cenanti. Sed ut facere” cerneres 
uerecundiam penitentis - non ausa propius accedere - deiectis in terram 
profundo pudore luminibus quodque “ palam licebat intellegi - quandam 
ueniam precabatur. Quam illius confusionem heremita miseratus « iubet 
eam propius accedere - ac manu blanda capud triste permulcet + Dein 
pane duplicato ream suam reficit - ita indulgentia” consecuta - officii 
consuetudinem deposito merore reparauit. Intuemini queso christi 
etiam in hac parte uirtutem - cui sapit omne quod brutum est * cui 
mite est omne quod seuit. Lupa pre{stat]... 

col. 2 (i, 15, 3-4, pp. 167, 19-168, 1) :-— 

duo ex nitria monachi licet longa" et” diuersa regione + tamen quia 
olim ipsis in monasteriis '* conuersatione carus et familiaris fuisset - 
auditis eius uirtutibus tetenderunt - Quem diu multumque quesitum - 
tandem mense septimo reppererunt in extremo illo deserto quod est 
memphis contiguum demorantem - quas ille solitudines iam per annos 
duodecim dicebatur habitare - Qui licet omnium hominum uitaret 

1 panis ullus ed. 2 omnes incesserat ardor animorum ed, 

3 patienda conuersatio ed. 

* After this word two-thirds of the line is left blank and the scribe commences 


a new paragraph with a large red A. Between resedissent and Alium the scribe 
has omitted the whole of chapters 12 and 13 (pp. 163, 20-166, 3). 


5 ei lupa ed. ® adstare cenanti ed. 7 superfuisset ed. 8 illam ed. 
® solitam ed. 10 adque ita ed. 1 aegre ed. 12 adfuit ed. 

13 facile ed. 14 quod ed. 15 indulgentiam ed. 16 longe ed. 
17 et om. ed. 18 monasterii ed. 
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occursus ' + tamen agnitos non refugit - seque carissimis per triduum non 
negauit - quarto die aliquantulum progressus - Cum prosequeretur 
abeuntes - leenam mire magnitudinis ad se uenire conspiciunt - Bestia 
licet tribus repertis - non incerta quem peteret anachorite pedibus.. . 

In noting the readings of our fragment which differ from Halm’s text, 
I have mentioned only those which do not occur in any of the MSS 
collated by him. They are sufficiently distinct to make us regret the 
loss of the remainder of the text. Of the other variants several are 
merely orthographic, and the remaining four agree with the readings of 
the two allied MSS called by Halm A and F. 

It remains only to add that our fragments must come from a MS of the 
complete work of Sulpicius Severus and not from one of the fourth book 
of the Vitae Patrum, which consists largely of extracts from the Dia/ogi. 
On comparing our text with that of the Vitae Patrum (ap. Migne 
P. Lat. 73, 819-821), it is seen that the readings are frequently very 
different and that the entire passage from A/iseros to resedissent (recto, 
col. 2, of our fragment) does not occur in the Vitae version (ibid. 819 C). 


M. Esposito. 


1 occursum ed. 
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Form and Content in the Christian Tradition, by W. SaNnDAy, D.D. and 
N. P. WiLLiaMs, M.A. (Longmans, 1916.) 


In June 1915 Dr Sanday contributed an article to Zhe Modern 
Churchman on ‘Continuity of Thought and Relativity of Expression’. 
This article contained within a brief compass a statement of opinion 
which, in a characteristic phrase, Dr Sanday says it has taken him 
a lifetime to form and from which he is not likely to be shaken; it 
ends with a challenge, no less characteristic, addressed to the other 
side, inviting them to try and shake him. Mr N. P. Williams took up 
the gauntlet, and his letters, together with Dr Sanday’s answers, form the 
volume before us. It is marked by two qualities unfortunately absent 
from most ‘ published correspondence’, viz. perfect candour and perfect 
courtesy. One is at a loss which to admire most, the reverence of the 
younger scholar for the learning and character of the elder, or the 
generosity with which the elder admits the other’s skill of fence and 
the serenity with which he registers some palpable hits. Mr Williams 
is certainly an adroit dialectician, and no approximation or piece of 
loose phrasing escapes his eye. But he has the defects of his qualities ; 
he is sometimes, no doubt inadvertently, less than fair to his opponent, 
and he sometimes allows his zeal to hamper his logic. For instance, 
in the discussion on miracles, he tries to whittle down Dr Sanday’s 
definition to a ‘surprising event’. He omits altogether the spiritual 
content of the wonder, upon which Dr Sanday lays especial stress, and 
which is perhaps the last word on the subject. He picks up the phrase 
‘work-a-day world’, and sets against it ‘the countless millions of every 
age, social class, colour, race, or language’, who have found and find 
in the traditional view their ‘stay and consolation’. But it may be 
remarked that, even if it were a question of quantity rather than of 
quality, the majority of mankind to-day are not Christian at all, and 
that further—what is more to the point—the traditional creed is to the 
uninstructed modern man a durus sermo. 

Miracles seem to occupy a larger space and to evoke more argumenta- 
tion than they merit when the writers are Christians, each of whom 
holds firmly the belief in God at once Immanent and Transcendént: 
Between a Spinosist or Deist and a Christian there would be room for 
long and interminable debate, for the former deny the premiss upon 
which the latter builds his faith. But the Christian concept of God is 
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that He is transcendent; and with the belief in His transcendence 
is involved belief in the possibility of miracle. No one who holds the 
one can logically deny the other, and to him Hume’s definition of 
a miracle, as a violation of the laws of nature, has no kind of meaning. 
Take a law of nature—take Newton’s first law: ‘ Every body continues 
in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless it is 
compelled by impressed forces to change that state.’ E.g. suppose an 
arrow is coming straight at a man. Some one by a slight action may 
turn the arrow and save the man. It is no miracle to do so. Can God 
influence the course of the world to that extent? If He can there is 
no question of a violation of a law of nature. If there is a transcendent 
God He can do so ; and the question of miracles is in the last resort the 
question of a transcendent God.' In the case of particular miracles, 
e.g. Biblical miracles, our acceptance or denial of them will depend 
upon the value which we attach to the evidence in their favour. Of 
course if we regard the Church or the Bible as infallible in point of 
fact as well as of doctrine, cadit guaestio. But if we consent to a 
readjustment of view in respect of certain Old Testament miracles, 
such as Jonah’s fish, Joshua’s moon, the Flood, Elijah, and the 
soldiery of Ahaziah, all of which were certainly once held by the 
undivided Catholic Church as genuine history, we can hardly decline 
to apply the test of evidence to miracles of the New Testament. And 
here come in the subtle and difficult considerations arising from 
changes in historical method from growth in scientific knowledge, &c. 
No one can deny that the mental atmosphere of the first century was 
different from that of ours. Is it conceivable that this difference 
should not be reflected in records of the early date and in the balances 
in which they are weighed to-day? So the manner of God’s working in 
a particular event of the past may still be the subject of reverent enquiry 
on the part of those who believe that He worked then and worketh 
still. It needs some degree of courage to say that ‘7fa papyrus were 
discovered at Nazareth which proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that our Lord was not born of a virgin, I should at once and without 
hesitation abandon not merely the belief in the Virgin Birth, but all the 
rest of Catholic Christianity as well’. But to carry the promise into 
action would surely denote a pretension to more enlightenment than 
we have any right to claim, and would shew a spirit inconsistent with 
the highest trust. 

It will be guessed that in my opinion, for such reasons as I have 
given, and others, Dr Sanday has the best of the day—not always in the 
logomachy, but on the broad issues. These he sums up in his Preface, 
and to it the reader may be referred. 


1 I owe this argument to my friend, Mr E. J. Thomas, of Emmanuel College. 
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Neither of the writers has converted the other, but the public whom 
they have admitted to their friendly controversy should be grateful to 
them for the proof which it provides of the generosity and patience 
of their common Mother. The whole incident makes it clear that 
‘modernist’ and ‘traditionalist’ can live in amity if not in agreement, 
and that the spirit of Tertullian and his Praescriptio cannot breathe in 
the large atmosphere of the Church of England. 

H. F. STEwarT. 


De Essentia sacramenti Ordinis disquisitio historico-theologica, G. M. 
Card. Van Rossum, C.SS.R.. (B. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1914.) 

‘ ALL who profess and call themselves Christians’ and, at the same 
time, are interested in ‘the good estate of the Catholic Church’, should 
be grateful to the eminent Dutch Cardinal Van Rossum for providing 
an exposition—exhaustive, practical, and clear—of the Roman Catholic 
teaching on that much disputed subject, the Essentials of the Sacrament 
of Order. The Cardinal, who justly enjoys the reputation of being a 
learned and orthodox theologian, was, it will be remembered, raised to 
the purple by Pius X, and has recently been entrusted by Benedict XV 
with one of the most important offices in the Roman Curia: we may, 
therefore, safely regard his work as authoritative. And therein lies its 
particular interest and value. 

From the Middle Ages onwards the question has been hotly discussed, 
in the Schools, as to which rite, among the many and elaborate cere- 
monies of Ordination, is to be regarded as indispensable, and necessary 
for the validity of the Sacrament. Certain views, put forward by very 
learned and competent authorities (notably by Thomas Aquinas), 
seriously deviate from traditional Catholic doctrine. The Cardinal 
considers that these false notions were mainly the logical outcome of 
the rupture between the Latin and Greek Churches, coupled with 
ignorance of the Eastern liturgies: ‘Ad hoc viam sternebat . . . oblivio 
veterum librorum ritualium, abruptio relationum cum Ecclesia graeca 
et ignorantia rituum orientalium.’' ‘These same false notions, with 
regard to the essentials of Holy Order, are entertained and propagated 
by many at the present time, and frequently result in anxiety and doubt, 
on the part of individual Roman Catholic bishops and priests, as to 
whether this or that omission of some punctilio of ceremonial has 
nullified orders given or received—which doubts have been referred to 
Rome for solution. The Cardinal, who has long been Consultor of 
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sevetal of the Roman Congregations, has certainly had ample oppor- 
tunity for realizing the crying necessity for some authoritative treatise 
which should put an end, once and for all, to the greater part of these 
doubts and difficulties. For this reason, he says, he feels himself 
impelled to go into his subject as minutely and methodically as possible : 
‘ Propterea operae pretium esse duxi ac gratum omnibus laborem si me 
accingerem ad hanc tantae magnitudinis ac difficultatis quaestionem 
funditus et ab ovo, ut aiunt, plenissime et accuratissime tractandam 
atque excutiendam.’' This is a highly satisfactory declaration ; and so 
is the Cardinal’s assurance that his quotations are not second-hand: 
*‘Hinc quascumque adducturus sum auctoritates, textus, locos, seu 
simplices, ut dicunt, citationes, non ex aliis scriptoribus bona fide 
transcripsi, sed ipse ex propriis auctorum scriptis et authenticis docu- 
mentis deprompsi, praeferens omittere ea quae ipse inspicere ac 
examinare non potui. Improbus sane labor, sed quem tanta quaestio 
maxime meretur.’? 

The following passage is worthy of notice, in that it disposes of the 
idea that scientific liberty is incompatible with full and loyal submission 
to the magisterium of the Church: ‘Notare adhuc iuvat in tota hac 
elucubratione abstractionem fieri a decretis Sacrarum Romanarum 
Congregationum. Non profecto quod non arbitror eis summam 
reverentiam, observantiam ac mentis quoque submissionem non deberi ; 
sed quia notum est omnibus decreta SS. Congregationum in praesenti 
materia casus spectare particulares practice solvendos, minime vero 
decisiones doctrinales. Consueverunt scilicet SS. RR. Congregationes 
in solvendis dubiis practicis liberas relinquere auctorum opiniones, 
viam tutiorem sequi ac proinde, ubi secundum auctorum sententias 
aliqua adest probabilitas defuisse aliquid Sacramento praecipere ut sud 
conditione reiteretur. Hinc in investigatione circa ritum essentialem 
sacramenti Ordinis omnino licitum est, imo satius, ad illas practicas 
solutiones casuum non attendere.’*® 

The dissertation itself is divided into three parts. The first is an 
exposition of the different theories as to what constitutes the essence 
of the Sacrament of Holy Order. According to the author, there are 
six of these theories; and he indicates, in chronological order, the 
theologians who have maintained them. The second part—which is 
the body of the work—is entitled /nguisitio Veritatis, and seeks in 
Scripture and Tradition, in the writings of the Fathers, Doctors, and 
Popes, in the Acta of the Councils, and in the liturgical formularies 
of East and West, those elements which go to indicate the ritus 
essentialis of the Sacrament of Order. The third part, Diéfficultates 
et Conclusiones, replies to certain difficulties arising, especially, from the 
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decree addressed by Eugenius IV to the Armenians, on November 22, 
1439, after the Council of Florence. (Incidentally, there is an im- 
portant note on the Power of the Church over the Substance of the 
Sacraments.) The author sums up by stating the conclusions which 
follow from his investigations. 

Now, current manuals of theology generally reduce to three heads 
the existing opinions with regard to the essentials of the Sacrament 
of Order :— 

(i) that the rite of the Porrectio Instrumentorum is alone in- 
dispensable ; 

(ii) that the Imposition of Hands alone is essential ; 

(iii) that the two rites together constitute the esse of the Sacrament. 

Cardinal Van Rossum justly criticizes this arbitrary division as inexact, 
incomplete, and misleading. It is an iwexact division, because the 
third opinion is not—as might be imagined—a combination of the 
other two. On the contrary, while admitting the first view, it entirely 
cuts out the second. For the Imposition of Hands—which, together 
with the Tradition of the Instruments, it holds to be essential—is not 
that Imposition which takes place at the beginning of the Ordination 
rite in the Roman Pontifical, but that which occurs near the end of the 
Mass, when the bishop pronounces the formula conferring the Power of 
the Remission of Sins. Again, it is an incomplete division, because 
other opinions, held by competent theologians, find no place in it. 
And it is misleading in its specious simplicity, exposing to prejudice 
and misconception the value of the other opinions. 

Against this general and time-honoured—but very inexact—classifica- 
tion, the Cardinal groups the views of the contending theologians 
under six heads or categories :— 

(i) That the forrectio—the presentation of the sacred vessels and 
objects to the ordinand—is the sole essential rite in the Ordination of 
Priests. Theologians who hold this view, teach that the matter of the 
Sacrament consists in the porrection, tradition, or presentation of the 
paten with the host and the chalice with the wine; the form being 
constituted by the words pronounced by the bishop during this special 
ceremony: Adccipe potestatem offerre sacrificium missae missasque cele- 
brare tam pro vivis quam pro defunctis. In Nomine, &c. As to all 
other rites (including both Impositions of Hands), they hold them to 
be purely accidental and accessory. The author enumerates a goodly 
company of theologians—from the thirteenth century onwards—who 
maintain this opinion ; notably, Albert the Great, Durandus, Capreolus, 
Cajetan, Soto, Ledesma, and Gregory of Valence. He examines their 
arguments, and briefly remarks upon them, reserving their complete 
refutation until later on in his book. 
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(ii) That in the Sacrament of Orders there are two essential rites. 
Supporters of this theory employ the following argument: the Priest- 
hood comprises two distinct Powers—one, over the Eucharistic Body 
of Christ, and the other, over His Mystical Body. The first Power is 
conferred by the Tradition of the Instruments, and by the formula 
which accompanies that ceremony ; the second, by the /as¢ Imposition 
of Hands, and the words then pronounced by the bishop: Accip~e 
Spiritum Sanctum; quorum remiseris peccata, &c. ‘These rites con- 
stitute the essentials of the Sacrament. 

Here again the Cardinal presents a long list of theologians belonging 
to this group. We find there such names as Scotus, Catharinus, 
Medina, Vasquez, Sanchez, Bellarmine, Lessius, Ysambert, the Carme- 
lites of Salamanca, Billuart, Haine, and Lottini. 

This argument is laid open to effective criticism on its own merits, 
but it is finally demolished by historical considerations. It is only too 
obvious that the majority of these theologians have entirely neglected 
the historical side of their question—a fact which the Cardinal duly 
notes in the following terms: ‘Dolendum sane quod plurimi, atque 
inter ipsos etiam summi viri, vinculis decreti Eugenii IV integre se 
extricare nescientes, nimium speciosis ratiocinationibus attenderint nec 
satis dederint sanae criticae, cui in hac quaestione longe supra mentis 
speculationes primae competunt partes. Quod valet etiam pro rata de 
defensoribus sequentium tertiae, quartae et quintae sententiarum. 
Dolendum pariter quod alii plurimi antiquitatis ignorantia atque in- 
quisitione defecerunt. Quod si antiqua documenta, usum quoque 
Ecclesiae orientalis scrutassent melius, dubium non est quin ad longe 
diversas conclusiones venissent.’* And, after citing a passage from 
Cajetan in illustration of this, the Cardinal adds: ‘ Quid dixisset 
Cajetanus si scivisset Ecclesiam per multa saecula non solum dia- 
conatum sed etiam presbyteratum sine instrumentorum traditione 
contulisse, ac ritui ordinationis non adiunxisse nisi posterioribus 
saeculis impositionem manus cum verbis: Accipe Spiritum Sanctum?’ * 

(iii) The verdict of history that the /as¢ Imposition of Hands is of 
very late introduction into the Ordinal, has led certain theologians to 
modify the theory of which we have just spoken and to assert that the 
essential rite of Ordination consists in the Porrection of the Instruments 
together with the first Imposition of Hands—i. e. that which is anterior 
to the porrection, and which is accompanied by the Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the ordinands. We have here, then, double ma/ter : 
the Imposition of Hands and the Tradition of the Instruments ; and 
double form: the Invocation of the Holy Spirit (accompanying the 
Imposition of Hands), and the formula Accipe potestatem (accompanying 

1 p. 39. 2 p. 40. 
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the Porrection).’ Representative theologians who maintain this opinion 
are: Berti, Segna, Togni, Bonal, and, in our days, Noldin, Tanquerey, 
and Cardinal Billot. In his criticism of the arguments produced in 
support of this theory, Cardinal Van Rossum is at pains to point out 
that this ‘ double matter and double form’ must be regarded as distinctly 
abnormal and open, therefore, to grave suspicion. For it cannot be 
admitted without evident proof that our Lord has constituted this 
double ceremony as the outward and visible sign of the Sacrament of 
Order ; seeing that, in the case of all the other sacraments, He indicated 
one outward sign—and one only. The difficulty is by no means 
lessened, he adds, by the argument that our Lord has given to His 
Church the power to determine the details of the matter and form of 
the Sacrament of Order. For Scripture and Tradition prove up to the 
hilt that, in the Early Church, Holy Orders were conferred without the 
ceremony of the Tradition of the Instruments; and it is a matter of 
equal certainty that the power of the Church cannot be understood as 
extending indefinitely to the matter and form of the sacraments. It is 
certain that, during the first ten centuries, the presentation of the 
Instruments, or of sacred objects, was not practised. It is certain that 
the Oriental rite—whereby, nevertheless, the Sacrament of Order is 
validly administered—lacks this presentation of the Instruments or ot 
sacred objects. And it is certain that there exists no manner of docu- 
ment to prove that the Church has made use of a power so extraordinary 
as to change the essential elements of the sacrament.” 

(iv) Several authors have attempted a combination of the foregoing 
opinions ; and have held that the essentials of sacerdotal ordination are 
as follows :— 

(a) the first Laying on of Hands, together with the prayer of the 
bishop ; 

(8) the forrectio, with its accompanying formula ; 

(y) the last Laying on of Hands, with the words Accip~e Spirttum 
Sanctum, 

This is the view maintained by, e.g. Lugo, Gotti, and Egger. The 
arguments are substantially those of the theories mentioned above, and 
are open to the same criticisms. 

At this point Cardinal Van Rossum pauses to examine the opinion of 
Thomas Aquinas. It is certain, he says, that Thomas holds that the 
Porrection of the Instruments is essential to the validity of Holy Order. 
An explicit declaration to this effect is to be found, among other places, 


1 This double matter and double form—being both requisite for the validity of the 
sacrament—must be considered as /ogether making up one complete matter and one 
complete form. 


? pp. 42-43. 
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in Opusculum v, Zract, de articulis fidet et sacramentis Ecclesiae, and in 
the Commentary on the Sentences, iv dist. 24. 


Moreover, a large number of admirers and disciples of Aquinas 
maintain that the Angel of the Schools taught that the two Impositions 
of Hands are likewise essential, citing in evidence the following texts : 
Summa Theol. iii, Q. \xxxiv art. 4; Supplem. Q. xxxvii art. 5 ad 2; 
Comment. in 2 Tim. i \ectio 3; in 1 Tim. iv lectio 3, and c. v lectio 3.” 
The Cardinal transcribes these different citations, and sums up in the 
following terms :— 


‘En quae angelicus Thomas de essentia sacrae Ordinationis docet, 
et quae vel ipsos eius discipulos in diversas sententias abire faciunt. 
Praetermissa controversia de vera S. Thomae sententia, hoc unum 
notare iuvat quod negari a nullo videtur, S. Doctorem speculatione 
mentis, non historica disquisitione hanc quaestionem tractasse, sicut 
tunc communiter fieri solebat ab auctoribus. Quae Pontificalia tunc 
in usu circa Ordinis administrationem habebant, tanquam a primis 
temporibus incorrupte derivata communiter considerabantur: Sacra- 
menti veritas a nullo oppugnabatur nec proinde vindicanda erat ; 
controversia de Ordinis essentia minime ardebat ; in omnibus Sacra- 
mentis materia materialis quaerebatur ; ita facile evenit ut vel summi 
viri in speculationes abierint, pulcherrimas utique in se, sed vi demon- 
strativa destitutas. Hic ante omnia quaerendum est quid Christus, 
unicus secundum ipsum divum Thomam Sacramentorum Auctor, 
instituerit, quod sane non a ratiocinio sed a traditione repetendum 
est.’ * 

(v) A fifth opinion teaches that the essence of the Sacrament of 
Order is to be found in the rite of the Imposition of Hands (with the 
prayer of the bishop) and in the rite of the forrectio (with the formula 
Accipe potestatem) in such a way that the sacrament would be validly 
administered if either rite were employed. Among those who hold this 
view we find Francesco Amico, Diana, Cotonius, and Matteucci. These 
authors would appear to have been influenced by the study of Oriental 
liturgies (which make no mention of any porrection but solely of the 
Laying on of Hands, with prayer, by the bishop). But the proposed 
accommodation is by no means satisfactory.‘ 

(vi) There remains a sixth theory which teaches that the sole essential 
of Holy Order consists in the first Laying on of Hands, together with 
the prayer recited at the same time by the bishop. All the other rites— 
the Tradition of the Instruments and the Laying on of Hands at the 
end of the Mass—are but ceremonial adjuncts, venerable indeed, but 
distinct from the visible sacramental sign ordained and instituted by 


* pp. 45-46. ? p. 47 ® pp. 48 sq. * pp. 49-51. 
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Christ. These ceremonies, then, are purely accidental, introduced, 
in the course of ages, by the Church, to add to the solemnity of the 
function and to put in a clear light the power conferred in Ordination. 
Among the theologians placed in this category we may mention 
William of Auxerre, William of Paris, S. Bonaventure, Peter of Taren- 
taise (afterwards Pope Innocent V), Peter Canisius, Suarez, Arcudius, 
Petau, Goar, Morin, Contenson, Duhamel, Louis Habert, Huet, 
Tourneley, Concina, Thomas de Charmes, Drouven, Chardon, Sel- 
vaggio, S. Alphonsus Liguori, Gousset, Schouppe, Perrone, de 
Augustinis, Ballerini, Dubillard, Cardinal Franzelin, Oswald, d’Anni- 
bale, Palmieri, Cardinal Gasparri (the present Papal Secretary of State), 
Cardinal Vivés, Lemkuhl, Aertnys, Bucceroni, Génicot, Pesch, Gihr, 
and the majority of contemporary authors.’ 


After this exposition of the different theories that hold the field, 
Cardinal Van Rossum sets out to search for the truth in all the docu- 
ments of Scripture and Tradition. ‘We must seek’, he says, ‘to what 
visible sign the Divine Author of the Sacraments has attached the 
invisible grace of this sacrament. This is an historic fact, and must 
be studied according to the rules of history.’ He then propounds 
some excellent rules of procedure. 


* Nullus certo inficias ibit tuto in antecessum statui posse has regulas : 

‘Si invenitur ritus, quo inde ab initio sacra Ordinis potestas collata 
est, qui in omnibus totius orbis terrarum Ecclesiis servatus atque per 
omnia sibi succedentia saecula ubique constanter adhibitus, neque 
unquam praetermissus aut immutatus est, is utique necessario agno- 
scendus est ritus essentialis ab Ecclesiae Fundatore ipsi traditus ad 
sacramentum Ordinis conferendum. 

‘Si vero inveniatur ritus, qui neque ubique, neque semper, neque 
omnibus Ecclesiis adhibitus est vel adhibetur, hic, utcumque caetero- 
quin venerandus appareat et collationem potestatis sacerdotalis pulchre 
ac vivide exprimat, ecclesiasticae institutionis habendus est, non divinae, 
neque proinde signum collativum gratiae ; Ecclesia enim signo sensibili 
adnectere vim sanctificationis animae non potest.’ * 


By the light of these rules, the Cardinal deals in turn with Holy 
Scripture, the Fathers of the Church and the Popes, the Councils and 
the Liturgies. The Rituals of the Eastern Churches (the Greek, 
Armenian, Syrian, and Coptic rites), and of the Latin Church (Sacra- 
mentaries, Roman Ordines, Pontificals), all are reviewed. The evidence 
all points to one conclusion: that the essential rite of ordination is the 
Laying on of Hands, with prayer, by the bishop. The Porrection of 
the Instruments is unknown in the East, while, even in the West, the 


1 pp. 51-59. 2 pp. 56 sq. 
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first traces of such a rite do not appear before the tenth century. It 
cannot, therefore, be held to be, in any sense, an essential part of the 
Sacrament." 

We need not discuss in detail the facts and texts which justify this 
general conclusion ; but it is worth noticing that certain authors have 
affected to discover, in the Greek rite, two ceremonies analogous to the 
Latin porrectio. 

(a) The consecrated Host is delivered into the hands of the neo- 
presbyter. But this ceremony takes place long after the termination of 
the Ordination—adsoluta ordinatione.? Details of the ceremony vary 
in different books : sometimes there is an accompanying formula, some- 
times not. In the Propaganda edition of EixoAdyiov 76 péya, the rubric 
is as follows: ‘When the Sacred Species have been consecrated, and 
the celebrant is about to say sore yevéoOat trois peradapBdvover . . ., the 
neo-presbyter approaches, and the pontiff gives him the Holy Bread, 
saying: Receive this which is deposited with thee, and guard it unto the 
Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who will call thee to account for it.’* 
There is no analogy between this ceremony and the /orrectio. 

(8) The ceremony of the application of the forehead of the ordinand 
to the Holy Table—a ceremony not to be found in the majority of the 
ancient manuscripts, and absent from all other Oriental rites—is accom- 
panied by no formula whatsoever, and is clearly altogether accidental. 
To urge that it is in any way analogous to the Tradition of the Instru- 
ments is to violate the clear and obvious sense of the practice.* 

Again, in the ancient Armenian rite there was no Tradition of the 
Instruments with the imperative formula Accip~e potestatem. In the 
twelfth century this practice was borrowed from the Latins, but simply 
as a solemn and edifying piece of ceremonial.’ In the Syrian rites of 
the Jacobites, Maronites, and Nestorians there is not the slightest 
trace of the forrectio. The Presentation of the Book of the Gospels, 
as practised by the Nestorians, is an accidental ceremony, unaccom- 
panied by any formula, and common to the ordination of priests and 
deacons. An examination of the Coptic ritual yields the same result. 
The forrectio and formula Accipfe potestatem, and the second Laying on 
of Hands and formula Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, are absent.’ 

The presentation of bread and wine at the ordination of priests was 
unknown before the tenth century, and did not become general in the 


1 p. 134 No. 322. 2 p. 99 No. 230; p. 100, No. 233. 

5 EbyoAdyov, pp. 136-137 (Roman edition, 1873). The words wore yevécOau 
«7rd, form the opening of the second part of the Epiclesis. 

* p. 109 No. 233. 

5 p. 108 No. 248. ® p. 111 No. 259. 

7 p. 112 No, 264. 
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West until the twelfth century. It was at first interpreted as a sign of 
the power already received"; but by reason of the oblivion into which 
the ancient rituals had fallen, and by reason also of the lack of rela- 
tions with the Greek Church, and ignorance of the Oriental liturgies, 
the ceremony became later to be regarded as conferring real power. 

The last Laying on of Hands, with the formula concerning the 
Remission of Sins, was not introduced until the thirteenth century. 
Later still, in the fourteenth century, the custom of delivering the Book 
of the Gospels to the ordinand, during the ordination to the diaconate, 
became general. To the same period belongs the practice of the 
special Laying of Hands upon the Deacon with the words: Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum ad robur, etc. The formula, Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, 
in the Ordination of Bishops (which formula many theologians consider 
to be essential), is not found in any pontifical anterior to the fourteenth 
century.” 

The third and last section of the Cardinal’s treatise—Défficultates et 
Conclusiones—is of high theological importance. It treats of the decree 
addressed by Eugenius IV to the Armenians, and of the Power of the 
Church over the substance of the Sacraments. It is all so excellent 
and so clear that I cannot resist the temptation to quote at considerable 
length. First, as regards the decree of Eugenius: ‘Constat Ecclesiam 
illas additiones nunquam assumpsisse aut declarasse signum sacra- 
mentale Ordinis aut eius partem, et speciatim Eugenium IV in decreto 
pro Armenis nihil definire intendisse, aut aliquid statuere voluisse 
infallibili auctoritate circa essentiam sacramenti Ordinis ; verum solum- 
modo auctoritate sua ordinaria doctrinam tradidisse, quam illa aetate 
communius doctores profitebantur. 

‘ Verum quidem est errorem, qui in traditione instrumentorum partem 
saltem, eamque principalem, essentiae Sacramenti Ordinis reponebat, 
aliquando admodum communem fuisse, et multorum etiam summi 
nominis theologorum mentes illaqueasse; attamen constat quoque 
errorem illum universalem et unanimem nunquam fuisse; sed omni 
aetate plures auctores spectatae scientiae avitam veritatem tradidisse 
ac defendisse. Atque hic etiam notare iuvat errorem illud singulorum 
tantum fuisse auctorum, nunquam vero doctrinam alicuius scholae in 


1 The Cardinal cites in evidence Hugh of S, Victor (1141), Peter Lombard (1164), 
and an anonymous author of the end of twelfth century. These writers affirm that 
the essence of Order is the Laying on of Hands. Peter Lombard says: ‘ Jmpositio 
manuum dat presbyterium ordinatis’ ; but : ‘ Cum ordinantur, inunguntur eis manus, 
ut intelligant se accepisse gratiam consecrandi .. . accipiunt etiam calicem cum vino, 
et patenam cum hostiis, ut per hoc sciant se accepisse potestatem placabiles Deo 
hostias offerrendi’ (p. 141). 

2 pp. 152 sq. 
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Ecclesia ; omni aetate ex omni schola plures diversas opiniones pro- 
pugnaverunt, ut supra videre est.’? 

As to the Power of the Church over the substance of the Sacraments, 
the Cardinal’s reasoning is very clear: ‘Si Ecclesia potestatem haberet 
circa essentialia Sacramentorum, sequeretur eam statuere posse ut in 
uno loco sacramentum aliquod validum non esset nisi cum hac illave 
materia et forma quae tamen in alio loco ad validitatem non require- 
rentur. Et idem valeret pro diversis temporibus, quum locorum et 
temporum eadem sit ratio. Illatio, quae multa alia absurda secum 
trahit, recusari non potest, a paucis tamen expresse admittitur. Non 
abs re erit unum saltem allegare. Cl. Billuart ita scribit: “‘Graecus 
ordinatus ritu Latinorum aut Latinus ritu Graecorum, sine dispensa- 
tione Summi Pontificis, invalide ordinaretur.”? Sed rogare vellem cur 
Graecus latino ritu ordinatus (et Latinus graeco ritu) sacerdos non 
esset? An quia deest minister idoneus? Sed minister Ordinis est 
episcopus, qui supponitur adesse cum intentione faciendi quod facit 
Ecclesia.—An quia subiectum capax non est eo quod Graecus est 
natione? Sed perpetua praxis et traditio Ecclesiae docet in subiecto 
ad valide recipiendum Ordinem non requiri nisi ut sit mas, baptizatus, 
habens intentionem suscipiendi Ordinem.—An quia validus non esset 
ritus latinus? Sed hoc est de fide, dicente Concilio Tridentino: “Si 
quis dixerit per sacram Ordinationem non dari Spiritum Sanctum. . . 
aut per eam non imprimi characterem . . . a. s.”°—An quia episcopus 
graecus adhiberet ritum latinum? Sed notum est hoc graviter quidem 
vetitum esse ab Ecclesia, validitatem tamen actionum non afficere. 
Neque intelligitur quomodo sacramentum per se nullum, validum fieri 
possit dispensatione Pontificis. 

‘Itaque necessario dicendum est Sacramenta esse immutabilia, sicut 
omnia a Christo instituta. 

‘Quod igitur unquam essentiale fuit alicui Sacramento, hoc semper 
fuit essentiale, et quod non semper fuit essentiale, hoc nunquam fuit. 
Quod sufficit in uno loco, sufficit ubique: quod sufficit in una aetate, 
sufficit in omnibus. Quum ergo temporibus apostolicis sola manus 
impositio et oratio fuit essentialis Sacramento Ordinis, haec etiam nunc 
sola essentialis est. uum per decem priora saecula in Ecclesia latina 
Ordo sine instrumentorum traditione ministratus est, etiam nunc sine 
ipsa valide confertur. Et quum in Oriente sola manus impositione 
sacra potestas communicatur, etiam in Occidente valide sic ministratur.’ ‘ 

The Cardinal sums up his work in the following terms :— 

*Concludere proinde fas est : 

‘IN HAC SOLA MANUS IMPOSITIONE ET ORATIONE SIGNUM SACRA- 


1 pp. 196 sq. Nos. 480, 481. 2 Billuart De Sacr. Ord. diss. i art. 3. 
5 Sess, xxiii Can. 4. * pp. 193 sq. 
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MENTALE ORDINIS, A CHRISTO INSTITUTUM ET APOSTOLICA AUCTORITATE 
TRADITUM, CERTISSIME INVENIRI ; reliqua vero omnia Ecclesiae auctori- 
tate ad maiorem solemnitatem esse introducta.’? 

Cardinal Van Rossum’s treatise will, we imagine, exert a salutary 
influence upon future theological study, which, up to the present, has 
been too often conducted apart from the study of history and of the 
liturgical formularies of the Church. There has been a tendency to 
regard the works of Aquinas almost as if they were literally and 
textually inspired: the Cardinal has shewn that, in the case of the 
essence of the Sacrament of Order at all events, the teaching of the 
great Schoolman is out of harmony with Catholic Tradition. By 
proving the doctrinal soundness of his Spiritual Father, S. Alphonsus 
Liguori,? His Eminence has done good service to the cause of Charity 
and Catholic scholarship. 

SaMUEL F, Darwin Fox. 


Q. S. F. Tertulliant Apologeticus : the Text of Oehler annotated, with an 
Introduction, by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., with a Translation by 
ALEX. Souter, B.A. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1917.) 


It would be unfair to speak of this as a disappointing work, or to 
complain of its failure to give much that one would have been glad 
to have ; for the book fulfils its own promise. The author distinctly 
states that ‘his notes are not exhaustive, but are intended chiefly as 
a supplement to earlier commentaries’. It is at least matter for con- 
gratulation that the late Professor Mayor’s notes for his lectures on 
Tertullian’s Apology have been rescued from his interleaved copy of 
Oehler and given to the world of scholars in this form. Professor Souter 
has performed the difficult task of editing and arranging the notes in 
a presentable form extremely well, and he has greatly enhanced the 
usefulness of the book by adding an excellent translation page for page 
with the text. But we should have welcomed more ‘Introduction ’— 
some sections dealing with questions upon which Professor Mayor’s 
ripe judgement would have been valuable ; such as, for instance, the 
relation of the Apology to the Octavius of Minucius Felix; the text of 
the treatise and the probability of more than one draft of it having 
been published, and the connexion between these and the text of the 
Ad nationes ; the effect, if any, of the Apologists’ efforts to argue down 
persecution, and some reasoned theory as to the essential causes of the 
persecution of the Christians in Tertullian’s day. The remarks of the 
man in the street which Tertullian quotes in chapters 3 and 39 are 


1 p. 197 No. 482. The Cardinal has himself written these words in capitals, 
2 The Cardinal is a member of the Congregation of the Holy Redeemer. 
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important as shewing that the ordinary citizen was not actively hostile 
to Christianity. 

It may be questioned whether it is a wholly satisfactory procedure 
to print Oehler’s text verbatim, even where it is obviously wrong, and 
to depart from it on these occasions in the translation. True, the 
emendations are always noted, but they are never discussed. One 
desiderates, e.g. a fuller note on Christo et deo (p. 9) than ‘So the 
MSS, but surely uf ‘as to” should be read (cf. Plin. &c.)’. Pliny’s 
quasi deo sufficiently determines the sense in which he understood the 
Christian worship, and Eusebius’s translation Oeod dikyv (H. L. iii 33) 
proves that the text of Tertullian which he had before him was w¢ and 
not e¢. The ironical use of ofinor in chapters 2, 9, 11, 18, 47 does not 
seem to be fully brought out. Some discussion in the notes on 
chapter 4 of the possible existence of an actual law which tersely 
prohibited Christianity (‘Non licet esse vos’) would have been illu- 
minating. Was there a Christian food-law forbidding blood (chapter 9), 
and if so, was it based on the Jerusalem regulations (Acts xv 20)? 
Professor Kirsopp Lake thinks not (Zarlier Epistles of St Paul, p. 58). 
In chapter 16 superficies is used colloquially and sarcastically, ‘the 
top-end’; there is an exactly similar use in de pudicitia 1, amputantes 
summam superficiem. In chapter 38 coetus is our modern ‘caucus’. 

Professor Souter has brought the bibliography well up to date, and 


the book is one that will be invaluable to students of the Apology, who - 


will find here a wealth of references, illustrations, and aids such as only 
one equipped as was Professor Mayor could supply. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


Un Commento a Giobbe di Giuliano di Eclana, by P. ALBERTO 
VaccarI, S.I. (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici : Roma, Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1915). 


THERE have been handed down to us in manuscript two Latin com- 
mentaries on the Book of Job, both of which bear the name Philip in 
the title. The first was edited by Johannes Sichardus at Basle in 1527, 
the second by the monks at Monte Cassino in 1897. There is no con- 
nexion between the two works. Father Vaccari is not concerned with 
the first, but argues with great cogency that the second is the work of 
the learned Pelagian, Julian of Aeclanum. 

The argument is clearly set forth. After describing the sole manu- 
script in which Pseudo-Philippus has come down to us, a Monte Cassino 
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MS in Beneventan script of the close of the eleventh or the beginning 
of the twelfth century, he shews that the doctrine of the commentary is 
Pelagian. He then draws out parallels in teaching between this com- 
mentary and the admitted works of Julian; among these are a number 
of striking instances of the use of legal terminology, and the same 
evidence of wide learning. This part of the study is followed by 
a detailed study of the language and style of the commentary and the 
admitted works of Julian. There is included here what must now form 
an essential part of such a study, namely, an examination of the use of 
the clausulda, or the metrical feet in the closing words of a sentence. 
The next chapter is an investigation of the exegesis, and it is followed 
by a valuable account of the Greek sources of the commentary, now 
represented in Catenae. Points of contact with Polychronius and 
Olympiodorus are set forth, as well as some with an unknown Greek 
source. An appendix is devoted to the citations of the Greek text of 
Job, made in the commentary. It appears that most of these are made 
direct from the Greek text, and that the copy of it used by Julian was 
akin to the British Museum Codex A. It is natural to connect Julian’s 
use of such a text with his residence at Mopsuestia. After an inter- 
esting examination of certain passages of the biblical text, the book 
concludes with a second appendix, rightly rejecting the idea that 
Pelagius himself may have been the author of this commentary. 
Father Vaccari does me the honour to quote from an old paper of mine 
a list of characteristic expressions of Pelagius. His conclusion on this 
point is confirmed by the vastly fuller collection of such expressions 
now at my disposal. It may even be said that the mannerisms of 
Julian could hardly be more different than they are from those of 
Pelagius. Finally the work is adequately indexed. 

If one who has access neither to the Cassinese commentary itself, 
nor to Bruckner’s Die vier Biicher Julians von Aeclanum an Turbantius, 
may venture to express an opinion, Vaccari has made good his conten- 
tion that Pseudo-Philippus is the work of Julian. The reader’s 
attention may also be called to a later paper of his in the Civs/ta 
Cattolica for 1916,’ in which he attributes a commentary on the 
Psalms in the Ambrosian Library at Milan to the same author, in fact 
the commentary which Mercati in 1896 contended was a translation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia’s original. 

The present work is beautifully printed on admirable paper, and this 
notice may fitly close with some notes suggested by its perusal. 
Page 2, line 5, for ‘altchristlichen’ read ‘altkirchlichen’; note 3, for 
119 read 118; page 4, one leaf of a Meerman MS of Philippus is in the 


1 I pp. 578-593. I owe my copy of the article to Dr Mercati’s kindness. 
VOL. XVIII. Z 
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Museum Westreeno-Meermannium at the Hague; the author has 
omitted to give the ages of the two Paris MSS; page 6, n. 2, the 2 
after Script should be omitted, as also on p. 8, n. 1; on p. 15, n. 1, 
I do not understand ‘ Rat.’ ; p. 69 1. 9, misprint ; p. 95, 1. 5, misprint ; 
as also 1. 3 from foot ; p. 114, n. 1, for Haupt, read Hauck ; p. 148, 1. 14, 
p. 174 1. 13, p. 1761. 11, p. 191 1. 8, misprints ; p. 208, n. 2, for 1905 
read 1906; n. 3, for 1919 read rgro. 


A. SOUTER. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


Or the works that have been published since the last Old Testament 
Chronicle appeared in these pages, to most readers the most interesting 
and informing will doubtless be Archaeology and the Bible, by Prof. G. A. 
Barton (American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, 1916). The 
author is well known for his studies in Semitic religion, &c.; and as 
former director of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem gained a first-hand acquaintance with the field. The book is 
divided into two parts (of about 460 pp.): Part I, ‘The Bible-lands, their 
exploration, and the resultant light on the Bible and History’; Part II, 
‘Translations of Ancient Documents which confirm or illuminate the 
Bible.’ Besides this, there is a section with 114 plates containing 
g maps and over 300 figures. The book is a really admirable achieve- 
ment—it is priced two dollars—and is a good representative in English 
of Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder (J. T. S. xi p. 117). 
Prof. Barton’s book may be cordially recommended, for, although one 
may point to omissions and hazardous views, it is a distinct advantage 
to have in one volume the material which is here collected and presented 
in so handy and pleasant a. form. The book as a whole is more 
‘ Biblical’ than ‘archaeological’. Part I deals with the surrounding 
civilizations ; with Palestine, its exploration and the archaeological 
discoveries ; with the pottery and other objects ; with the weights and 
measures, high places, temples and tombs, and finally with Jerusalem, 
the Decapolis, Asia Minor, and Greece. In consequence of its scope 
the book both gives that which an ordinary Bible handbook would 
omit or condense, and it ignores much that is purely biblical and upon 
which archaeology throws no direct light. It is pleasing to observe, in 
Part I, Prof. Barton’s warm appreciation of the excavations by the 
English Pioneer Society, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and especially 
his cordial and complete acknowledgement of the value of the work by 
Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, whose account of the ‘ Excavation of Gezer’ 
is styled ‘a model of what such a publication should be’. 

Part II contains a very good selection of illustrative texts, Babylonian 
and Egyptian—including not only historical material, but also such 
important pieces as the Code of Hammurapi (nowadays spelt with -p) 
and some of the fine monotheistic Egyptian poems of the fourteenth 
century B.c. The book is well adapted for Sunday-school teachers and 
students, and its utility is much increased by good indexes. 

Z2 
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More archaeological and less biblical is the handbook by Mr P. S. P. 
Handcock, M.A., Zhe Archaeology of the Holy Land (Macmillan Co., 
London, 1916). Since Palestinian archaeology was first established on 
modern scientific principles by Prof. Hugues Vincent in his ‘ Canaan 
d’aprés |’Exploration Récente’ (1907), the need for less technical 
accounts with reference to excavations since that date has often been 
felt. For the difficult archaeological, historical, and other related 
problems, one must necessarily refer to Vincent, Thiersch and other 
specialists ; but Mr Handcock’s book will suffice the ordinary reader, 
who will find it a helpful guide to the more advanced questions of 
interpretation, chronology, foreign influences, and so forth. Mr Hand- 
cock, formerly assistant in the department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities at the British Museum, and also a lecturer of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, has a good knowledge of the subject, and he 
succeeds in giving a useful account of the arts, crafts, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants of Palestine. He makes his latest limit the 
Roman period, and endeavours to make the ancient people live again 
in the objects of their religious or secular life. After a brief discussion 
of the chronological periods—the most important of the archaeological 
problems—he passes to the caves, rock-cuttings, and buildings ; objects 
of all kinds are classified and discussed according to their material 
(flint, bone, stone, metals, pottery, terra-cotta). Two interesting 
chapters deal with burial customs and religious antiquities. There are 
nearly 140 plates, plans, and figures, and altogether Mr Handcock’s 
book is a useful introduction. There are, to be sure, many cases where 
different or better views are possible, and here and there his remarks 
are not a little obscure—e. g. his treatment of the ‘ clean ’ and ‘ unclean’ 
animals (p. 361 sq.). A more unfortunate impression is likely to be 
caused by the opening sentences, with their misleading antithesis 
between written sources and the ‘incontrovertible and concrete facts’ 
of art, culture, &c. Not only is the tone quite uncalled for in a serious 
work, but once one passes beyond the rudiments of archaeology, nothing 
is more certain than that the concrete ‘ facts’ depend upon an interpre- 
tation, and that, touching the interpretation and inferences, there are 
some very serious conflicts of opinion. As examples of this, reference 
may be made to the problem of the chronological periods of ancient 
Palestinian culture (pp. 22 sqq.), and to the question whether certain 
monuments had a secular or a specifically religious purpose (cf. 
pp. 20 sq., 338). Besides, as a matter of principle, it is out of place 
for an archaeological writer to say that ‘ordinary history is dependent 
on written statements, which are in nearly all cases either biassed by 
the self-adulation of the writer, or else prejudiced by the antagonistic 
attitude of the recorder...’ Archaeologists are not faultless in this 
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respect. It should, however, be said that serious lapses of this sort are 
very few (cf. p. 101 sq. on the fall of Jericho), and that they do not at 
all affect Mr Handcock’s book as a whole. 


The Rev. J. Politeyan, B.A., publishes his lectures given at the 
Summer School at Swanwick, in connexion with the London Jews’ 
Society, and elsewhere. He calls the book Sidblical Discoveries in 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia (Stock, London, 1915), and Canon 
Girdlestone contributes a foreword in which he points out the advan- 
tages, as an interpreter of oriental points of view, possessed by the author 
(a Greek by descent, with Armenian blood, and born in Cilicia). The 
author, for his part, emphasizes the real difference between eastern and 
western modes of thought and expression, and the inability of the one 
justly to appreciate the other. His platform is twofold: (1) That the 
Bible is a book of divine revelation and therefore not one to which one 
can apply the ordinary tests which can be applied to other works of 
literature ; and (2) that, the Bible being pre-eminently a book of the 
ancient East, we must acquaint ourselves with its ‘rue historical setting 
(pp. 4.sqq.). It is clearly no easy task to run these two steeds together 
in harness. However, he surveys the biblical history from Gen. i to 
the Persian empire, bringing out briefly the data from the monuments 
or excavations which confirm or illustrate the biblical sources ; maps 
and illustrations add to the utility of the book, and the reader can thus 
learn of the manifold ways in which the external evidence bears upon 
the Bible. That the author should find therein a support for conserva- 
tive views is not surprising; but it is to be regretted that, instead of 
pursuing the questions that arise, he appears to assume that the work 
of modern biblical criticism is nullified. As he has published this book 
‘in compliance with a general wish’, it is to be feared that his hearers 
gave too ready a credence to his remarks upon the failures of criticism 
and did not notice the weakness of his arguments. As a whole, the 
book, in spite of many useful features, is spoilt by signs of haste and 
impatience. He has appended a list of books in order to stimulate his 
readers to biblical archaeology, and he naively observes, ‘I take no 
responsibility for the views expressed therein’ ; but what will the reader 
make of ‘ Macalister, “ Palestine Exploration Fund Statement”’; 
‘Palmer, “The Desert ”’, ‘ Driver, “‘ Modern Researches as Illustrated 
in the Bible”’ (a piece of unconscious humour), ‘ Sayce, “ Fresh Lights 
from Ancient Monuments”’. Other inaccuracies and signs of haste 
appear both here and in the body of the book. The Code of Ham- 
murapi was discovered in rgo1 not 1891 (p. 13); on p. 50 for Borghas 
Keui read Boghaz Keui ; on pp. 57, 60, De Saulcey is wrongly spelt. 
Besides Mizraine (for -im, p. 122), Shurich Lecture (for Schweich 
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Lect. p. 124 n.) and Habrai (for Habiri or the like, p. 117), the reader 
should correct ¢ebda and ¢ed (‘ark’, pp. 34, 88, for tebhah), and gama 
(‘ papyrus’, p. 88, for gom@). Although the citations are not necessary 
for the argument, they might as well be more or less accurate ; and 
although the inability even to transliterate Hebrew need not endanger 
a good argument, sometimes an ignorance of the language has distressing 
results. Mr Politeyan’s innocence is evident when he says that ‘ the chief 
object of worship was Ashtaroth’ (p. 126),—see any book on Judges ii 13 
or on the plural form Ashtaroth. (I do not understand ‘ Ashta’ on the 
same page—? emend to Ishtar or Astarte.) But the strangest case is 
on p. 108, where we read that the spies were ordered to ‘ start southwards 
although Palestine lay to the north of them’. Upon this Mr Politeyan 
bases an elaborate argument, whereas, had he taken the trouble to 
consult the R.V. of Num. xiii 17 (not to speak of any modern commen- 
tary), he might have avoided his mistake. It is much to be deplored 
that a book which treats of an important subject should be so marred 
as this is by faulty reasoning and by irrational and ignorant attack upon 
a criticism which it has not attempted to understand in any intelligent 
manner. 


Mr Eric S. Robertson, M.A., has written a book of a rather novel 
type: Zhe Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and her Sons: the ‘J’ Stories in 
Genesis (Williams & Norgate, London, 1916). It consists of a series 
of sketches dealing with the subjective and psychological aspects of 
some of the delightful stories in Genesis which are ascribed to the ‘J’ 
narrator or source. Popular affection has always clung to them ; and 
the old Genesis and not the reshaping in the Book of Jubilees retained 
the love of the Jews. Itis well, then, to endeavour to determine the 
subjective value of the narratives, to enter, if possible, into the mind of 
the writer or writers, and to attempt to see if some of their charm and 
value can be re-expressed and appreciated by ourselves. Among recent 
scholars some considerable attention has been paid to the literary 
aesthetical aspects of the Old Testament by Gunkel, Gressmann, and 
by Luther (in Ed. Meyer's Die Jsrae/iten) ; and it would have been 
interesting if Mr Robertson could have taken some account of them, in 
order to test the views which these have already published. Critical 
work, to be of any objective value, must pay more attention to what has 
been done by others. None the less, for English readers such a book 
as this will be useful as an example of the type of psychological studies 
through which the Bible gains in living interest ; and the more thorough 
the psychological analysis and the more the results are checked by 
reference to other departments, so much the more does the Old 
Testament recover its older personal significance for the ordinary reader. 
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After referring to ‘J’s share of the Bible’, Mr Robertson gives eleven 
sketches, beginning with ‘ the Birth of Woman’ and ending with ‘ Camels 
from Mesopotamia’. He points out how the teaching is implicit, not 
explicit (cf. pp. 20, 140). ‘The subtle J teaches, not by laying down 
religious laws, but by depicting the life of religion, as it opens and 
expands upon human consciousness.’ We descry ‘an ethic that is only 
dawning’ (p. 164). Great fundamental ideas are embodied in episodes 
and historical cataclysms. So, the author discourses on the Birth of 
Woman, of War, of Wine, of Cities, of Religion, and of a Nation ; on 
Darkness in Egypt, Courage in Canaan, Lonely Shur, and Sorrow in 
Sodom. His position is between the objectively psychological and the 
merely homiletic, and throughout he has an eye for the lessons for the 
present. A special feature is an appendix on ‘the common doctrine of 
the fall’, wherein he protests against the Pauline doctrine of inherited sin 
through the fall of Adam. It is a fair example of the strength and weak- 
ness of Mr Robertson’s method, because the proposition that there is 
no Historical link between the account of Adam and Eve and man’s sin 
does not really touch the psychological fact of our consciousness of sin. 
Man’s liability to sin provokes an explanation, which different peoples 
have framed differently. Convincing, also, has been the consciousness 
of a gulf between ordinary human nature and some better, purer state of 
existence—another psychical fact which has forced some theory. It is 
psychologically impossible to conceive how any doctrine of a Fall could 
arise and persist apart from certain typical experiences, and it is 
erroneous method to confuse facts of human nature, personal expe- 
rience, &c., with the mythological, historical, and all other explana- 
tions, theories, and doctrines with which we may find them combined, 
whether in the Bible, in Christianity, or elsewhere. Especially signifi- 
cant is Mr Robertson’s remark about the ‘painful shortcomings in 
humanity’, and the ‘evolutionary plan of creation’ which ‘ explains our 
aspirations and prayers for courage’ (p. 281). But this is virtually 
to replace one doctrine or philosophy by another; and the fact that 
there is no keen consciousness of sin may not be so much a sign of 
evolution as sometimes seems to be assumed. What is really needed 
is a comprehensive and co-ordinated body of thought which shall seek 
to do justice to all the data, and not a comfortable and complacent 
theory of evolution which leaves behind all the uncomfortable and dis- 
turbing features. The psychological method of enquiry is still only at 
the beginning ; it characteristically goes to the deepest and profoundest 
matters, but with no coherent conception of what the underlying 
realities may be. Hence it must be with very mixed feelings that readers 
will note this and every other psychological treatment of religion. 
One wonders, e. g., what Isaiah would have thought of the statement : 
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‘ fear of lightning was conceivably at the basis of the idea of danger in 
seeing God’ (p. 126). What, then, must be the real relation between 
the experience of Isaiah (vi 5-7), St Paul (2 Cor. xii 4), and of any 
more modern testimony of a similar character, on the one side, and, on 
the other, the very intelligible fear of lightning on the part of our 
remote ancestors or of rudimentary people? Could anything more 
clearly shew that the psychological enquiry soon involves some theory 
of human nature, the universe, and the actual developement of thought ? 


Another new work is the Jntroduction to the Old Testament (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1917) by Professor Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., D.D., 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. Its novelty lies in its arrangement, 
for there are already well-known ‘Introductions’. But while the cus- 
tomary method is to deal with the books according to their order in the 
English or Hebrew Bible, Prof. Creelman discusses the literature from 
the point of view of history and chronology. Thus, the books, sections, 
or fragments, as the case may be, are taken up period by period, and 
handled from the point of view of both ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective’ 
history, so as to cover both the history as related by the Old Testament 
itself and the history as amplified by the literature which (on literary- 
critical grounds) may be taken as illustrative of each period. As 
a familiar example one may refer to the history of the monarchy 
as related in the Book of Chronicles, and the light this particular 
description of the monarchy throws upon the thought of the age to 
which the ‘ chronicler’ evidently belonged. Consequently the work is 
both analytic and synthetic, and serves the twofold purpose of providing 
a useful summary of the various sources of the literature that is of com- 
posite origin, and of enabling the reader to realize the tendency of 
biblical criticism to enrich the later period of biblical history at the 
expense of the historical trustworthiness of the earlier. It is a pains- 
taking and thorough piece of work, and will be specially welcomed for 
its very complete list of bibliographical references and the chief critical 
work on the book or section under discussion, Its general position is 
that which may be associated with the names of Driver, G. A. Smith, 
Skinner, Moore, and others. It is a careful and useful compilation, 
but with a certain absence of independence and originality. Conse- 
quently it is hardly the book to put into the hands of those who have 
no sympathy with modern literary criticism ; while those to whom this 
‘moderate’ position appears hopelessly inadequate would find it difficult 
to justify many of the views that are taken. To the present writer it 
seems positively futile, for example, to talk about the approximate dates 
of J and E as ranging between goo and 750 B.Cc., when the starting- 
point must be the recognition that, although editors abbreviated J E 
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and even excised portions, yet the post-exilic age has permitted the 
remainder to be preserved. Hence J E, as it stands, is not P, but it 
bears the imprimatur of the editors of the post-exilic age, and is evidence 
for that period (cf. /. 7..S. xiii p. 89 sq.). Moreover, to some of us 
at all events, there is something quaint in the statement that the date 
of Deut. in the seventh century B.c. is one of the ‘most absolutely 
assured results’. Space does not permit any further reference to other 
details, but when, as in all literary-critical problems, questions of 
religious and national historical developement are inevitably involved, 
one is justified in believing that much more attention must be paid to 
these questions before the work of literary-historical criticism and the 
consequences for biblical theology can be said to be assured. 


Hagios-Qado§, by Anton Fridrichsen, is an interesting study on the 
Greek and Hebrew words for ‘ holy ’—a reprint (in German) from the 
Proceedings of the University of Christiania (Dybwad, Christiania, 
1916). His aim is to investigate the meanings and application of the 
term as a preliminary enquiry to its subsequent history in Christian 
thought. The uses of the Hebrew word are carefully tabulated, and in 
an interesting summary he briefly discusses the various theories of the 
origin of the conception. He agrees that it has ‘grown out of’ the 
common ground of primitive religion, and thus rejects Lagrange’s view 
that ‘holy’ belongs to revealed religion, and ‘unclean’ is to be 
explained from the opposition to primitive elements of religion 
(pp. 28 sqq.). He then passes to the evidence supplied by the LXX, 
and to the significance of the choice of dyws. The Greek word he 
derived from a root which in Sanskrit means to honour or bring 
a sacrifice to a deity (p. 42sq.). The use of the word in the Apo- 
crypha and Pseudepigrapha is next handled, and a section is devoted 
to the meaning of the holiness of the Deity. He makes a very good 
point in recognizing by the side of a living, subjective feeling of what 
was ‘holy’ a rather conventional and merely edifying use of what was 
a traditional term ; much in the same way that ‘divine, divinely’, and 
the like are loosely employed in English. This distinction between 
a consciousness of that which is transcendental and that of something 
that is merely exceptional seems to be of fundamental importance for 
the vicissitudes of religious beliefs ; and, although the essay is not an easy 
one to follow, its chief merit seems to me to lie in its insistence upon 
the threads connecting the various nuances in literature and history and 
the bearing of the data upon the psychological treatment of ‘ holiness’. 


The Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society for 
1915-16, contains only one contribution of direct bearing upon the Old 
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Testament (viz. an ingenious explanation of the origin of the term 
Purim by Prof. Canney), but some of the special articles indirectly 
contribute. Dr Alphonse Mingana on ‘The Transmission of the Kur’an’ 
is of interest for the early history of sacred literature and the speedy 
rise of legendary accounts of great reformers and other historical figures. 
‘ Ships as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture’, by Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith, apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject, is of methodo- 
logical significance because of the question of the extent to which 
progress has been due to the influence of educated immigrants. What 
is important is that‘the mere presence of such immigrants does not 
necessarily imply their influence, and it is urged that the crucial factor is 
the use of the local population by the settlers who are exploiting some 
source of wealth and who can to this end control and subjugate the 
indigenes (p. 68 sq.). The argument is not wholly convincing, and it 
is difficult to understand the example on p. 72, where Pizarro’s military 
domination of the Incas is taken as typical of what earlier adventurers 
may have done previously: the difficulty being that the earlier invasion 
is supposed to have introduced a new and progressive civilization, where- 
as the Spanish invasion can hardly be said to have had any exhilarating 
effect upon the civilization of the Incas. In fact the assumption that 
new knowledge has been introduced by men who compelled the local 
population to work for them (so again, p. 82) appears to me more like 
a theory of how some ‘ Kultur’ ought to be imposed on other people— 
for their own good and for the greater glory of the exponents of that 
‘Kultur’ !—than any hypothesis based upon facts. No one can deny 
that even those who work in ‘ gold mines or pearl beds’ (p. 82) might 
learn something from the civilization of their employers, but those who 
are so revolutionary as to believe that civilization rests upon moral and 
spiritual factors will agree that Sir Elliot Smith has not proved his case. 
It may be noted incidently that he ascribes to the Egyptians the con- 
ception of a ship as a living thing—as a dragon (p. 91 sq.); ‘there can 
be no doubt that ¢#7s quaint idea spread from one centre along the 
whole extent of the European and Asiatic littoral.’ Is this why sailors 
call the ship ‘she’? 


George Dahl, Assistant Professor of Old Testament Literature at 
Yale University, has published a useful monograph: Zhe Materials for 
the History of Dor (Connecticut Academy Transactions, May rors, 
vol. xx, pp. 1-131). This little-known city enters into Palestinian 
history at several important periods, and Dahl’s piece of research is 
very welcome. Together with the monographs on the history and 
geography of Gaza and of Sidon, by Meyer and Eiselen respectively 
(published by the University of Columbia), it prepares the way for 
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a new and wider grasp of the history of the land, and therefore for 
a new and firmer comprehension of the nature and significance of those 
religious vicissitudes which we are apt to mark off rigidly from one 
another, according as they ‘belong’ to the Old Testament or to the 
New Testament, and so forth. Among other suggestions may be 
noticed his explanation of the ‘three heights’ (? of Dor) in Joshua xvii 11 
as due to a misunderstood gloss (‘the third [town in the list] is 
Naphath’); this he supports by Ezek. xxi 14, where the obscure ‘ third 
time’ apparently referred originally to the three occurrences of the word 
for ‘sword’. As an indication of the varying fortunes of the city, Dahl 
points out that it is not mentioned at all by the classical Arab 
geographers (i.e. from the ninth to the twelfth century a.p.), it is 
passed over in lists and enumerations as though there were no town in 
the locality worth mentioning (p. 121); on the other hand, about the 
twelfth century B.c., Dor is prominent in the remarkable Egyptian 
record of the ambassador Wenamon ; it maintains a fleet, and its king 
conducts himself with no little dignity and confidence before the repre- 
sentative of the Nile empire (pp. 34-38). 


A translation of Jod, in the Hebrew rhythm, by Colonel (retired) 
G. A. Noyes (Luzac, London, 1915), confines itself to the poetical por- 
tions (with the omission of the Elihu section). The effort is made 
to get a close metrical approximation and to present the same number 
of syllables in each line of the English as in the Hebrew. ‘The trans- 
lation may, in parts, be considered somewhat free, but, in view of the 
limits imposed by its nature, this seems to be unavoidable. In those 
cases where the Original admits of varied readings the writer has 
uniformly adopted the one which appeared to him to fit in best with 
the context and to maintain a connected sequence of ideas.’ This 
quotation from the Preface is enough to indicate where readers are 
likely to differ from Colonel Noyes. For, while one may appreciate the 
diction of the translation, the Book of Job is often unfortunately much 
too difficult and obscure for one to rely upon a rendering without notes 
or comments to justify that which has been selected. The work is 
evidently the result of much care and thought, and the meaning of the 
Hebrew is frequently brought out clearly ; thus the vague words ix 35 
(RV ‘for I am not so in myself’) are paraphrased ‘for in heart I am 
not as I seem’. 


Mr R. R. Harwell’s dissertation on the Principal Versions of Baruch 
(Yale University, 1915) is a painstaking anc independent piece of work, 
worthy of closer attention than can here be given to it. It is a small 
monograph dealing with the relation between the different versions, and 
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the question whether they were at all directly influenced by any Hebrew 
text. He argues that the whole book (and not a part only) was written 
in Hebrew, and he upholds a pre-Christian date for the Greek transla- 
tion. His treatment of the problem of composition and date, on 
pp. 63-66, is suggestive, but too brief to be convincing. Special 
attention is paid to the edition of Baruch by the late Dr O. C, White- 
house (in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament), and in 
particular to his theory that the Syriac translator had before him the 
Hebrew original of the first three chapters of Baruch. Mr Harwell holds 
that the entire book is written in ‘translation Greek ’—but it may be 
said, without expressing any opinion upon the strength of his examples 
(pp. 52 sqq.), that the specimen of retranslation which he offers on 
Pp. 57.qq., is rather suggestive of ‘translation Hebrew’, e. g. the use of 
72 for ‘captivity’ (and not exile’), and in the constr. st. (for ’3), and 
in iv g {i994, an absolute example of the ‘abomination of desolation’. 


Fresh evidence of Spanish interest in Old Testament studies is to be 
seen in two fascicules of Estudios de Critica Textual y Literaria, by 
A. Fernandez Truyols, S.J. (Pontif. Ist. Bibl., Rome, 1917). They 
comprise (1) a brief introduction to the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament, and (2) text-critical notes on 1 Sam. 1-15. The two can 
be conveniently taken together ; they give the reader a very adequate 
notion of the nature of textual criticism and its application to a portion 
of the Old Testament notorious for textual difficulties. Fr. Truyols 
provides a very useful introduction on the state of the Masoretic text 
and the way in which errors can be determined and corrected ; little 
has escaped him, and he even takes note of the Nash papyrus in the 
University Library of Cambridge, upon which writers—less remote-— 
sometimes fail to comment (p. 65). He devotes a very reasoned and 
searching examination to Naville’s strange theory of the original 
language of the Old Testament (pp. 47-58), and does good service in 
recording the rules of textual criticism, as proposed by Houbigant, 
de Rossi, Driver, and others. There is also a useful examination of 
the employment of metrical theories (pp. 110-129). A propos of 
ancient scrupulosity (e.g. Baal changed to Bosheth), the author remarks 
that he has read a MS of the life of St Francisco de Borja where the 
copyist, in his detestation of ‘liberalism’, everywhere replaced the 
adjective /ideral by some other synonym—generoso, dadivoso; noble, &c. 
(pp. 33 n. 3) He might have noticed the care taken in the early 
printed Hebrew Bibles to avoid printing the divine name Z/ohim. As 
a whole, the author’s attitude errs on the conservative side, and one 
feels that a closer attention to the typical variations among parallel 
passages (to which he pays some attention) would have thrown more 
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light upon the nature of glosses, errors, and adjustments. For, 
often, it is not merely a case of textual corruption, but of subse- 
quent adjustment ; and here it is necessary to account, not for every 
variation, but only for the initial error or variation, which in turn will 
account for the rest. Further, it is true that the question may be, not 
which of two or more texts and versions is most perfect, but which is 
genuine (on 1 Sam. xiv 41, p. 87); but here at once deeper problems 
are involved, and the student has to make up his mind whether he is 
proposing to recover what (e.g.) Saul said, what the tradition or tra- 
ditions relate that he said, and what more or less important conclusions 
can be drawn from the variations. 


Two purely philological works may be briefly mentioned. (1) An 
entirely new edition of the familiar Zxtroductory Hebrew Grammar, by 
the late A. B. Davidson, from the competent hands of Prof. J. E. 
McFadyen (J. Clark, Edinburgh, 1914), presents an old friend in 
a rather new and strange dress. Many alterations have been made— 
in order to reduce the horrors of Hebrew—a noteworthy feature being 
the addition, in the exercises, of sentences for pointing. A rather dis- 
concerting feature is the unavoidably large number of corrections 
(p. xiii sq.)—due to the war (the work was set up in Leipzig)—and it 
will certainly be necessary at the earliest opportunity to issue a new 
edition in which they shall be incorporated. On this occasion note 
may then be taken of the following, which have been observed in 
passing: p. 93 lL. 6 read ¥; p. 120, 7292 in place of 7373; p. 127 
(no. 3), the remarks on P*2"7) are a retrogression from the earlier edition and 
the usual view ; p. 162 (no. g) read “535. (2) Carl Gaenssle’s pamphlet, 
The Hebrew Particle Vx, is a dissertation submitted to the University 
of Chicago (Cambridge University Press, London, 1915). It is a prac- 
tically exhaustive discussion of the etymology and syntactical use of the 
relative particle in 142 pages, with complete index of the passages cited. 
He concludes that ws and w are not etymologically akin ; and while 
the latter goes back to Za, one of the two demonstrative roots (§ 8, the 
other being za), the former was primarily a substantive denoting place. 
Of this primitive sense he finds many traces in the Old Testament, and 
he strongly supports his argument by pointing to the Assyrian use of 
aSru (aSar), and to analogies in other languages (§§ 33, 41 sqq.). 


There are some persistent misprints on pp. 37 sq., 70 (Arabic da/ for 
ahal). 


Om ‘ Den Gammeltestamentlige Theologi’ som Theologisk Disciplin, by 
Johannes Jacobsen (Gad, Copenhagen, 1912), a little book on the 
history of Old Testament theology as one of the disciplines, is a broad 
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comprehensive sketch of its main features from the time of the 
Reformation to the present day. The author takes note of both 
‘ conservative’ and ‘critical’ tendencies, and of the extension of the 
subject through modern archaeological and other research. Perhaps 
the most illuminating example is the twofold treatment of Gen. xiv, as 
the chapter appears to Winckler and VoOlter respectively (pp. 72 sqq-). 
The rival ‘ pan-Babylonist’ and ‘ pan-Egyptological’ methods swallow 
each other up, but the author is content to specify and describe the 
various features in this field of enquiry rather than to take any con- 
structive critical steps. The pamphlet is, in fact, an admirable bird’s- 
eye view of the steps leading up to the present stage of Old Testament 
criticism, and illustrates at once its progressiveness and its in- 
completeness. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
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